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brings it off his administration will make a place 
for itself in history. We believe he has the will 
to do so, and the omens are propitious; but let no 
one suppose his path will be easy or free from 
pitfalls. In one respect he may find the task 
harder than a Conservative ministry would have 
done. Paradoxically, it may be harder for a 
Government of the Left to bring off policies such 
as naval reduction—conditions and _ intentions 
being equal—than for a Government of the Right; 
for the reason that the sections of opinion most 
likely to object to such a course are, with a 
Government of the Left, in Opposition, whereas 
with a Government of the Right they form part of 
that Government’s own supporters, and are to 
that extent more tractable. 


Outside the Premier’s, and the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer, the three posts that are likely to 
prove most responsible in the new Cabinet are 
the Foreign Office, the India Office, and the task 
which Mr. Thomas has bravely taken up under 
his nominal appointment as Lord Privy Seal. Mr. 
Henderson, we imagine, will prove sound at the 
Foreign Office, if no more; he is unlikely to show 
an inclination to outpace his permanent staff. It 
seems certain he will have (we had all but 
written enjoy) the constant supervision of the 
Prime Minister, who in his wireless message to 
the nation last week gave another indication that 
he means to be Over-Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
besides his announcement, to which we have 
referred, that he is going to Geneva. ‘I shall 
also watch the American situation,’’ he said. The 
appointment of Captain Wedgwood Benn to the 
India Office has been tolerably well received in 
India; here at home the tendency is chiefly to 
wait and see, coupled with profound relief that 
at all events Lord Olivier was not chosen. Cap- 
tain Benn has proved abilities and great courage. 
He may need them all in his new post. 


Mr. J. H. Thomas deserves to be commended 
on tackling a difficult and possibly thankless 
task. It needed courage, and it meant a sacrifice 
of £3,000 a year—the office of Lord Privy Seal 
being worth but £2,000, while those of Dominions 
Secretary which he could certainly have had are 
each worth £5,000. It was a clever move to 
appoint a minister specially to tackle unem- 
ployment; it might have been made psychologic- 
ally a shade cleverer still had an entirely new 
ministry been created, a Ministry of Employment. 
This plan was mooted two months back, when 
the possibility of a reconstruction of Mr. Baldwin’s 
ministry was being discussed. Mr. Thomas is to 
be chairman of the Committee of Ministers which 
is to co-ordinate the work of departments concerned 
with industry, trade and labour. The Prime 
Minister has spoken of the Government’s task of 
‘* National Reconstruction.’’ The phrase has an 
uncomfortable post-Armistice reminder about it. 
What exactly it means we shall have to 
wait for the King’s Speech to discover.; 
Evidently it entails considerable expenditure 
of public money—we shall not quarrel with 
that if it is wisely spent—and from what 
Government spokesmen have let drop and from 
the Premier’s mysterious reference to a confer- 
ence of employers and employed in ‘“ essential 
industries,’’ it looks like a whole-hogging national 
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drive towards Rationalization. If the Labou 
Party is to substitute Rationalization for 
Nationalization, there will be no complainin “ 
non-Socialists; but how far the Government 4 
usefully intervene in the affairs of indust i 
another matter. We are likely to hear nothing 
yet awhile of nationalization of the mines: what 
we are inclined to anticipate to start with is unifi- 


cation of the industry. Not Sankey in fact, but 
Samuel. 


The new Cabinet has been formed for two ain 
or the duration. If it is successful in its handlin 
of the dramatic international possibilities of the 
next few months it may so fortify itself in 
public opinion that its task at home will be 
immensely eased. Before he has finished the 
Prime Minister is likely to need all the goodwilt 
he can get. He has chosen wisely—for the nation 
—a Cabinet exclusively composed of the moderate 
elements in his party: some of them, indeed 
might almost be called reactionaries; but given 
a reasonably prolonged term of office his choice 
is almost certain to bring thunder on the Left 
before his course is run. We said last week that 
Mr. MacDonald’s best slogan for this Parliament 
is ‘‘ Safety First,’ and so it is. But safety first 
will not please the prophets of the Clyde. They 
are likely to grow increasingly restive as modera- 
tion is piled on moderation—the more so since 
none of them or their kind has been burdened by 
his leader with the cares of office. If we were 
Mr. MacDonald what we should fear most in 
anticipation would not be the barrage of the 
Opposition in front but the risk of sniping from 
behind. 


It must be a long time since a political con- 
version in this country has occurred so suddenly 
and conveniently as that which has enabled the 
elected Liberal member for Preston, Mr. W. A. 
Jowitt, to accept office in the Labour Government 
as Attorney-General. Even in an age of speed 
this will take some beating. So much has been 
said and written in astonished admiration of this 
exploit that we will refrain from saying a good 
many things that occur to us. We have enjoyed 
particularly the unctuous tone adopted by convert 
and capturer in their published letters; such 
revivalist language well befits th e spectacular 
nature of the conversion. The ship’s company 
whom the new Attorney has abandoned have 
expressed their own opinions, as have other 
decent men. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s statement of Liberal 
policy, which he made at the National Liberal 
Club on Thursday, was not awaited with that 
expectancy that Liberals must have hoped for, 
because he and his Rump will not really be the 
arbiters of the new Parliament. Mr. Lloyd 
George confined himself to saying that the 
Government will be tolerated so long as it pursues 
‘a Liberal policy,” but that ‘ the very hour the 
Ministry decides to become a Socialist Administra- 
tion its career ends.” His argument that the 
Government would be forced by circumstances 
to adopt a policy actually if not seemingly 
Liberal has some point, but there was necessarily 
something of the forcible-feeble in his veiled 
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threat of consequences for departure from the 
straight and narrow way. Where he became 
interesting was with his contention that divided 
yoting in the last Parliament cost the Liberals 
fity seats at the election and with his plea for 
unity of action—even at the cost of an occasional 
mistake—in the new House. We shall see what 
we shall see. He has said good-bye to all but 
one of the members who in the last Parliament 
yoted consistently with the Conservatives, but he 
has acquired others who, secretly at least, support 
the demand of Mr. Vivian Phillips in The Times 
for a change of leadership. On the extent to 
which Liberals can act as a united party depends 
in large measure their existence beyond the next 
election. 


Mr. Amery’s qualification or retraction of his 
criticism of Conservative electoral advertising 
should not blind us to wisdom coming from that 
rather improbable source. Ex ore infantium, and 
we are glad to adopt the substance of what he 
said originally. Conservative advertising, so far 
as it has been directed from headquarters, has been 
bad. ‘‘ Safety first’? was a poor appeal. Yet 
it is not so much of such sorry propaganda that 
we complain as of the persistent failure of head- 
quarters to keep touch with the intellectual forces 
making fur Conservatism. We have said it often 
enough before, but we shall continue to repeat it 
until cause for this complaint is removed. Given 
imagination at headquarters, political Conserva- 
tism would be constantly strengthened by social, 
intellectual, artistic Conservatism. As things are 
and have long been, the central organizers do not 
even take the trouble to notice definitely political 
Conservatism displayed in any unusual quarter or 
manner. And the Conservatism of life and litera- 
ture, where it survives, has no sort of encourage- 
ment from any leader except Mr. Baldwin him- 
self. He alone, whatever his limitations, under- 
stands the plain truth that we cannot have political 
Conservatism growing out of Socialized or 
Bolshevized soil. 


When the Sunday Pictorial printed a long 
article enquiring whether Conservatism can be 
saved, and the Daily Mail gave up three columns 
to reprinting it, we felt sure that the proposed 
saviour would be a Press magnate. It would have 
been crude to assume that the rdle would be filled 
by Lord Rothermere himself; and indeed Lord 
Rothermere is earmarked to save Hungary. The 
chances were that the saviour of Conservatism 
would prove to be Lord Beaverbrook, and after 
getting three-quarters of the way through the 
article we found Lord Beaverbrook dextrously 
introduced. His claims to lead Conservatism to 
salvation arise fron’ his friendship with Mr. Bonar 
Law, to whom ‘he recommended Mr. Baldwin. 
The one difficulty is that he is a peer, but the 
article suggests the removal of that obstacle by the 
abolition of the hereditary principle and, indeed, 
of the House of Lords. What simpler? And what 
could be more seemly than the subversion of 
our political system in order to meet the conveni- 
ence of Lord Beaverbrook? But rejoicings over 
the prospect would, it appears, be premature; 
there is still, we are told, uncertainty whether Lord 
Beaverbrook will be able to spare time to save 
Conservatism and the country. 


There is sometimes in the affairs of a country 
an event on which no master of irony could exer- 
cise his art, for the bare record surpasses any 
criticism of it. We merely record, then, that at 
Delhi the four Assessors sitting with the Sessions 
Judge to deal with two men who, in the general 
view of a crowded house, threw bombs in the 
Legislative Assembly, delivered verdicts that could 
not be reconciled with each other or with the facts. 
Expert evidence had shown that, but for some 
lack of skill in mixing the ingredients, the bombs 
would have taken a terrible toll of life: actually 
they caused injuries to five persons. But one 
Assessor found both men Not Guilty; another 
found them Guilty under the Explosives Act, but 
Not Guilty on the charge of attempted murder. 
It is—and again we are merely recording, not com- 
menting—in the country which produces such 
““ super ’’-jurymen that it is proposed to establish 
the institutions of free and democratic nations. 


The interim report of the Committee appointed 
in 1923 ‘‘ to consider the question of the system of 
appointing bishops ’’ deserves at least careful con- 
sideration. Its two principal findings were (a) ‘“That 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York should 
not be liable to penalty for rohiaing to confirm or 
to consecrate a person elected as bishop,’’ and (b) 
“ That the Prime Minister, before submitting any 
recommendation to His Majesty, in respect to the 
appointment of a bishop, should consult an 
Advisory Committee, without in any way derogat- 
ing from his ultimate responsibility.”” Few 
people, we imagine, will be disposed to carp at the 
former suggestion. It is probable that at least one 
present holder of the episcopal office would not 
now be in his present position had the two Arch- 
bishops been granted a free hand in the matter. 
The second suggestion appears to be equally 
reasonable. Nominally, of course, the Bishops of 
the Church of England receive their commission 
from the King: in effect, they receive it from the 
Prime Minister. And there can be no guarantee 
that the Prime Minister is a member of the Church 
of England. Few of them, indeed, have been 
during the last twenty or thirty years. Some way 
out of the existing impasse must be found. The 
alternative is Disestablishment. 


This paper naturally takes a special interest in 
the celebration of the hundred-and-twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Albany. It was there that the 
SATURDAY was originally lodged, in the palmy 
days described for us on our seventieth birthday 
by Sir Edmund Gosse, who depicted, with engag- 
ing candour, his youthful ambition to be given a 
‘* lift’ in the editorial brougham constantly wait- 
ing in the courtyard of that haunt of lettered ease. 
Albany is unique. Its founder saw to it, long 
before the modern exploiter of building sites 
became a menace, that threats to its independence 
should be frustrated, and it has continued to 
have its peculiar life, almost that of a club. 
Long may it hold its plea against the rage of 
reconstruction. The recent controllers of its 
destiny have shown the most admirable appreci- 
ation of their trust; and it heartens all who 
respect tradition to know that there is a body 
in London so zealous in maintenance of the 
amenities of an institution placed in their care. 
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THE TASK OF OPPOSITION 


R. MACDONALD’S choice of men for 
M his Cabinet clearly reveals his intended 

policy. He put Socialist principles in 
the background during the election, and if he 
can he will keep them there. His policy will be 
eclectic of the best ideas from the Conservative 
and Liberal parties, and except under compulsion 
from his own back benches his main anxiety will 
be to avoid any measures that will excite alarm or 
raise the general issue of Socialism. In carrying 
out this policy he will be attacked from within, but 
the stronger the attacks from his own side the 
more difficult will become the direction of the 
Conservative Opposition. The criticism of 
avowed Socialist projects would be easy enough 
and all the energy of Opposition could be let 
loose against them. But the subtler policy of 
Mr. MacDonald will require a subtler spirit in 
opposition. 

The first condition of success is that the 
Conservatives should seem to be slow and 
unwilling to attack, and anxious to give the Labour 
Government their chance to do all the good work 
that they can. In Parliament, politics tend to 
be regarded as a great game of the ins and the 
outs, but the country dislikes the game and much 
prefers to see a party in opposition reserve judg- 
ment until the Government have developed their 
policy. Mr. Baldwin need not have resigned but 
could have met Parliament and waited until he 
was defeated. Having decided not to do that, 
but to put the Labour Party in_ power, 
Conservatives must not now be in an obvious 
hurry to attack. Sooner or later the opportunity 
for attack will come, but in the meantime 
Conservatives ought to be open-minded and 
even considerate to the new Government. If 
they produce any useful ideas, they can be 
welcomed; and a certain air of benevolence at the 
outset will strengthen the force of condemnation 
when that becomes necessary. Nothing will help 
Mr. MacDonald so much in his own party as a 
precipitate and undiscriminating attack on every- 
thing the new Government do; nothing will so 
injure him as the suspicion that he is only a sort 
of Radical Conservative under another name and 
perhaps with a less competent team. 

One great mistake made in tactics by the 
Conservative Party managers in the last election 
was their concentration against attack on the 
Liberal flank, and there are Conservatives who 
think that that mistake was repeated when Mr. 
Baldwin resigned and made way for the Labour 
Government. However that may be, the wrong sort 
of Conservative opposition will inevitably form 
among Liberals the habit of combination with 
Labour, and if that were confirmed it might well 
delay indefinitely the return of Conservatives to 
power. If it is important for Conservatives to 
recognize any good work that the Labour 
Government may do, it is no less important that 
they should keep the door open to co-operation 
with the Liberals. By Liberals one means not 
so much Mr. Lloyd George or the Liberal Party 
leaders as their adherents in the country, and 
behind them the young reinforcements who are 
on the way to qualify as voters. What happens 

in the next two or three years will definitely 


determine whether this vast mass of middle 
opinion inclines definitely to the side of Labour 
or of Conservatism. It is a serious matter fo 
Conservatives if the present drift to Peto 
continues or is encouraged; but if the proportions 
of two-thirds to Labour and one-third to 
Conservatism can be reversed, the country is 
permanently safe from the Socialist follies which 
are never inactive even in the most moderate 
Labour Government. That is worth trying for 

It is clear that the party calculations that 
triangular contests would favour the Conservatives 
were wrong; they have hurt the Liberals most 
but have certainly injured the Conservatives too. 
In any case they have given us a Government 
which represents the views of only a minority of 
voters, and that is a result which all who believe in 
democratic government should seek to avoid in 
the future. If Conservatives were to range 
themselves with Liberals on the side of reforming 
the electoral system, they would do much to stop 
the steady drain of Liberal votes to Labour. 
Incidentally Liberals might benefit, but the 
Conservatives would benefit more. The two 
older parties between them could force this reform 
on the Government, and it would injure Labour 
prestige if it were seen to be opposing a 
democratic reform demanded by a majority in 
the House representing a still larger majority in 
the country. Conservative opposition must be con- 
structive and not purely negative; and in order to 
get what they want Conservatives must hold them- 
selves free to co-operate with their traditional 
enemies, the Liberals. 

Apart from constructive reforms of which this 
is an example, the main work of an Opposition 
is in detailed criticism and in the steady contribu- 
tion of new ideas to the stock of political thought. 
The success of the Labour Party at the polls is 
attributable to two main causes. The first is a 
certain discontent with the personnel of the late 
Government. Votes do not as a rule turn on 
elaborate calculations of the merits of party 
achievements and programmes, but on general 
estimates of character and ability. Probably the 
country was more tired of the men in the late 
Government than it was disappointed with their 
actual achievement. The calculation of the 
celebrated ‘‘safety first’? poster completely missed 
fire. A second cause was that somehow or 
other (how is not at all clear) the Labour Party 
managed to create the impression that it is the 
party with the new ideas. Mr. Lloyd George had 
recognized the importance of that sort of 
impression and strove to acquire it for the Liberal 
Party; had he succeeded, not all the inequity of 
our electoral system would have prevented him 
from coming back in great force. But he failed and 
instead the reputation of being the party of the 
future went to the Labour Party, which all 
through the election had been vague and indefinite 
and played merely for safety. The result might 
have been different had Mr. Baldwin reorganized 
his Government before appealing to the electors. 
If he is wise he will make the reform of his front 
bench one of his first duties in Opposition. He 
will search for a new and more vigorous type of 
Conservative and bring it forward; he will throw 
off the incubus of the old names; and recognize 
that in these post-war days the chief asset for 


any party is its reputation for fertility in ideas 
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and skill in finding constantly new expres- 
sion for the old principles. If the undeserved 
popular reputation of the Labour Party as the 

tty of the future is to be displaced in favour 
of the Conservatives, it is by the formation in 
Opposition of a vigorous school of young 
Conservative thought. 

Elections are lost mainly by lack of enthusiasm 
in the retiring party. It has been said that no 
party that pulls its full strength is ever defeated, 
and Conservatives did not pull their full strength. 
Several reasons for that have been given; another 
reason that should not be lost sight of is the 
Government’s failure to reduce the burden of 
taxation. It may be that no reduction of 
expenditure is possible ; but if that be so, it is 
a sad tale for the vast army of the middle-class 
which is suffering most seriously under the burden 
of taxes. Their depression has reflected itself 
in the Conservative polls. A wise Conservative 
Opposition will not forget the middle-class, nor 
will it give up their financial grievances as quite 
hopeless of remedy. But the remedy will not be 
easy; it will demand close study and ingenuity. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
PHILOSOPHERS 


HAT philosophers are queer has always been 
T te common opinion. The important questions 

are, how do they differ from the rest of us, 
and are the differences physiological or pathological ? 
In other words, is the pursuit of philosophy a 
biologically useful specialization of human effort, or is 
philosophy to be ranked with the neuroses and the 
other psychic aberrations which the biologist is com- 
pelled to regard as morbid perversions? 

The germ of all human potentialities is to be found 
in every man; and philosophy is no exception. But 
those whom we agree to call philosophers have so 
specialized as to be, with reasonable ease, marked 
of from their fellows. Philosophy is not strictly 
comparable with any of the natural or physical 
sciences. It has a strong emotional quality, which 
brings it into relation with art and religion, from 
which, indeed, it was once undifferentiated. There 
is, in every system of philosophy, a_ personal, 
temperamental element which is seldom observable 
in the sciences. At the same time, the scientific 
method has been found applicable to problems rightly 
classed as philosophic, equally with those more 
abstract ones with which the mathematicians and 
physicists are concerned. The world which the 
philosopher builds is, however, warmer and more 
satisfying than any of the formal structures erected 
by the scientists. As Dr. Alexander Herzberg puts 
it, in a very interesting book on ‘ The Psychology of 
Philosophers,’ * a translation of which has just been 
published, philosophy enables the hypersensitive man 
to make for himself a world ‘‘ in which he can live 
and be active,’’ and obtain some measure of satis- 
faction for his impulses. By philosophy, man can 
surround himself with an artificial mental climate 
which he can carry with him, and is thus enabled to 
‘joy a psychic range comparable with the range of 
his geographic occupancy. This is a very different 
thing from the atmosphere of illusion with which the 
neurotic and the dement surround themselves. 
Philosophy satisfies ; neurosis fails to satisfy. To the 
neurotics we owe nothing but our sympathy and our 
pity; to the philosophers we owe gratitude; for they, 


**The Psychology of Philosophers.’ By Alexander Herzberg. 
Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. 


like great artists, create, for the similarly constituted 
though less endowed members of the public, magic 
pleasure-gardens, ‘‘ affording recreation and health 
to many who have no plot of earth of their own.” 

Although, at times, Dr. Herzberg seems to take an 
almost Nordau-like view of the futility of philosophers 
and artists alike, contending that their pictures of 
the world are mere sour-grape images devised by 
people with ‘‘ mighty longings and trivial practical 
abilities,’’ his book is mainly devoted to showing the 
positive character of the native impulses and qualities 
that distinguish the great philosophers. It is, of 
course, obvious that in so far as any specialist is 
preoccupied with his peculiar interest, whether it be 
the gaming-table, or bibliomania, or Egyptology, 
his efficiency in what are called practical affairs is 
likely to suffer. But Dr. Herzberg argues that it is 
not the predominance of the philosophic interest 
which is peculiarly responsible for the philosopher’s 
unsuitableness for practical life. The records of the 
lives of philosophers do not, on the whole, show them 
to be, when occasion demands, less practically 
efficient than other men of their class and environ- 
ment. Indeed, they have often manifested, in 
addition to their surplus output of organized 
abstractions, a worldly sense and ability well above 
the average. 

Philosophers have, as Dr. Herzberg points out, 
nearly always been men of unusually strong impulses, 
the expression of which along ordinary lines has, by 
reason of external or internal obstacles, been difficult 
or impossible. William James aptly illustrated the 


fallacy of confusing strength of inhibition with feeble- 
ness of impulse: 


The man free from inhibitions will be the king of his 
company, sing all the songs, make all the speeches, lead all 
the parties, carry out all the practical jokes, kiss all the girls, 
fight the men, and, if need be, lead the forlorn hopes and 
enterprises, so that an onlooker would think he has more life 
in his little finger than can exist in the whole body of a 
correct judicious fellow. But the judicious fellow all the while 
may have all these possibilities and more besides, ready to 
break out in the same or even a more violent way if only 
the brakes were taken off. 


The philosopher differs by virtue of his intellect 
and his power of philosophic expression from the 
neurotic, who also may have powerful impulses and 
excessive inhibitions, and manifest equal hyper- 
sensitiveness to the unpleasant. The outlet for pent- 
up energies which neurosis provides never affords 
positive satisfaction. By true sublimation, impulses 
whose primitive biological expression would take the 
form of action can be made to yield personal relief 
and joy. It is, as Dr. Herzberg says, ‘‘ a highly 
developed capacity for sublimation which distinguishes 
the artist, the philosopher and the man of religion 
from the neurotic.’’ The philosopher, again, differs 
from the artist in the preponderance of the critical 
faculty in his intelligence, and the relative smallness 
of his faculty of projection; while he differs from the 
religious mystic in the weakness of his instinct for 
submission to authority. 

That intense inhibitions tend to disqualify a man 
for success in practical, everyday life, and predispose 
to the seeking of psychic outlets for active impulses, 
in no new observation. In the ‘ Apology,’ Socrates 
says: ‘‘ This sign I have had ever since I was a 
child. The sign of a voice which comes to me and 
forbids me to do something which I am going to do, 
but never commands me to do anything; and this is 
what stands in the way of my being a politician.’’ 
And it will be clear that in proportion to the force of 
the native impulse, to the measure of sensitiveness, 
and to the degree of intellectual clarity with which 
impressions are interpreted, the difficulty of satis- 
factory expression by action is multiplied, and the 
need for sublimation increased. Though philosophers 
are but men, great philosophers are great men, 
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embodying in supreme degree some of man’s highest 
and noblest qualities and faculties—inventiveness, 
intelligent criticism, and co-ordination. It is absurd 
to regard as futile or perverse an activity that not 
merely exercises but so adequately satisfies powerful 
human impulses and interests. If man is to climb 
the path up but a few steps of which he has already 
travelled, it is by the suffusion of common life with 
philosophy that the ascent will be made possible. 
QUAERO 


A LETTER FROM DUBLIN 
[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT | 


Dublin, June, 1929 
HE opening up of diplomatic relations between 
the Free State and the Vatican is a subject of some 
interest. The Vatican’s representative reaches 
Dublin this month. He will be a Monsignor and 
will hold at first the status of a Chargé d’Affaires. 
Afterwards he will be consecrated a Bishop, and 
become a nuncio or an inter-nuncio. Already the 
Free State have sent a minister to Washington, and 
received one therefrom; Brussels, Paris and Berlin 
will presently be favoured likewise. The practical 
value to us of our Legations abroad is open to 
question. During what is called the Anglo-Irish war, 
representatives of Sinn Fein were sent to the 
European capitals, and the Free State feels that it 
must cut as good a figure in ‘‘* foreign affairs ”’ 
as did the provisional ‘‘ Republic Government.’’ 
The business of the Irish emissaries of 1919 to 1922 was 
counter-propaganda, the need for which is not now 
apparent, except in Rome and Washington, where 
the propaganda to be countered is now Republican 
rather than British. Rome from 1919 to 1922 was 
of particular importance, seeing that British interests 
at the Vatican during the ‘‘ Irish war ’’ represented 
(not without force) that the ethics of Sinn Fein 
diverged seriously from Catholic teaching. 

The arrival of a Roman Minister in Dublin to-day 
is much more important than the despatch of an 
Irish Minister to Rome. It is recalled that the 
political relations between Rome and Ireland have 
never been very happy. In the days of O’Connell 
himself, as later during the Land League, Irish 
Catholic Nationalists used to say that ‘‘ they took 
their religion from Rome but their politics from 
hell ’’—or ‘‘ from home.’’ Mr. Belloc in defining 
anti-clericalism in his presentation of the contem- 
porary Catholic position, ‘ Survivals and New 
Arrivals,’ says that ‘the Irish can therefore be quoted 
as anti-clerical, though in a minimum sense. There 
was in ‘‘ the picturesque phrase ’’ no “ reference to 
doctrine or to the general acceptance of Catholic 
ideas and morals as a whole’’—or at least no 
conscious reference. Still a ‘‘ grave peril ’’ existed. If 
no harm came it was probably because the Irish 
Bishops themselves were for the most part anti- 
clerical in this minimum sense, excusing themselves 
at the time of the Land League and during 
O’Connell’s agitation not by denying the com- 
petence of Rome to decide questions of political 
ethics, but by denying the accuracy of the information 
upon which Rome had based her ethical criticisms 
of the Irish movement. The information was 
supposed to have come through English channels. 
Going back further into history, however, one recalls 
the episode of the Papal Nuncio, Rinuccini, in the 
seventeenth century. There was no question of 
English influence, for Rinuccini had come _ with 
designs for Irish independence—designs much wiser 
than any of the Irish had conceived. 

. Although such serious trouble is not foreseen in our 
time the Vatican Legation in Dublin is likely to be a 
centre of considerable curiosity. According to the 


‘constituted authority has not received the support 
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Republicans the Free State is a usurpation and 
cannot claim the moral authority which on Catholic 
principles should be acknowledged in Governments 
The Irish Catholic colony in Rome is strong), 
Republican, and this argument will have already been 
familiar to the new Minister before he comes to 
Dublin, and is unlikely to affect his reports. It has 
been suggested, on the other hand, that he may take 
a strong view on such matters as the Propaganda for 
the repudiation of the land annuities, and also et 
the Irish hierarchy know that the low manners and 
speech of politicians, demagogy and the encourage. 
ment of neighbourly envy are at least as grave a 
moral danger as foreign dances, short skirts and the 
English Sunday papers. Other issues than that of 
the annuities have been raised in Ireland on which 


from the local bishops that was expected. I think 
it unlikely, however, that the Government will attempt 
to profit by the presence of the Roman envoy. If jt 
does, it will be accused of repeating the English effort 
to strike at Ireland through Rome—of representing 
that the Irish are losing their faith as a consequence 
of faulty religious guidance. Did the nuncio come to be 
regarded as a critic of local Catholicism, the effect 
would be disastrous for the Government, which 
brought him here. The metaphysical electorate would 
be at once convinced that the Free State is the 
creature of Masonry—already this is a very commonly 
held view. The Government would be denounced 
for anti-clericalism by all its enemies. 

As has been previously noted in this corres. 
pondence, the position of the Southern Irish State in 
the Catholic world is a somewhat peculiar one. 
Owing to understandings relative to the Protestant 
minority in the Anglo-Irish settlement, no Govern- 
ment here, however clerical, is likely to adhere openly 
to an Ultramontane theory of the State. In practice, 
however, those have had little cause of complaints 
who hold that the State must co-operate with the 
Church in making Catholic morals and doctrine 
supreme in society. Education is under clerical 
control, divorce is prohibited, the necessity of a 
supervision of literature has been recognized, and the 
State has registered its conscientious objections to 
contraception. The opposition of the Protestant 
body, apart from a few intellectuals, to all this 
Catholic legislation has been quite abstract. 
bishops of the disestablished Church of Ireland 
protest that the views of Catholic Churchmen 
should not be imposed by legislation on non- 
Catholics, but do not say that in particulars these 
views differ from their own. The Literary Censor- 
ship Bill has now become law, but with important 
modifications which make it clear that no attempt at 
the coercion of thought or of opinion is intended. 

For both Catholics and non-Catholics patronage 
rather than the abstract issue is what really counts, 
and the Protestant Minority acknowledges that it 
has had from the Free State its fair share of patron- 
age. In the circumstances the new Papal Nuncio 's 
not likely to be impressed by certain groups of lay 
zealots—more royalist than the King—who with 
reckless allegations against Freemasons and 
‘“‘pagan”’ littérateurs attack the Protestants and press 
for a popular movement of Catholic action on the 
ground that the ‘‘ social side of Protestant life 's 
cpposed to Christian teaching.’’ ‘‘ It is not in the 
interest of the Roman Church in Ireland,’’ wrote a0 
English journal recently,* ‘‘ that its Irish branch 
should abuse its power; it would merely strengthen 
in the English mind its hereditary suspicions of 
Rome.’’ This is quite true; conversely, however, 
we have a fanatical sort of Irish Nationalists who 
would welcome a re-emergence of English Protestant 
bigotry if nothing else could keep Anglophobia ™ 
Ireland alive. 


* The Criterion, December, 1928. 
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JAMES MURRAY ALLISON 
(b. 1877—d. June 8, 1929) 


HAD thought to begin by saying that in Jim 
] Allison there was an artist lost. Yet, in the losing, 
the artist was converted to such wonderful uses 
that no one, unless he himself, could have mourned. 
A stranger knew Him first as a talker, a story-teller, 
and that impression always very strongly remained. 
He had an eye for the grotesque in incident and even 
more for the unexpected in character. He had also 
an eye, an ear and a tongue for mimicry : some of his 
tales were little plays in which he acted each part in 
Bat it was not until relatively late in life that he 
n to write his tales. He was then (it was just 
about the end of the war) much in the company of 
authors whom he admired and who admired him, with- 
out ever thinking that he might compete with them 
on their own ground, Nor indeed did he seek to 
compete with them. I think that what first made 
him take to the pen was a desire to share their 
interests and better to understand their work and 
themselves. So he put himself to school with a humility 
that matched his natural gifts and with, I think, a 
great deal of patient application that went unseen. 
He ended by writing as well as he talked—which to 
those who knew him when he only talked would have 
seemed the most improbable thing in the world. 

The talker who becomes a writer has no small 
difficulties to 6vercome. He has been accustomed to 
getting his effects in a particular way and is, as a rule, 
only partly conscious of his own methods. When he 
endeavours to do the same thing with the written 
word, he does not realize how much he has depended 
on shades of expression in voice and face and on those 
movements of the hands which in a good talker are 
too slight to be called gesture but which nevertheless 
are all-important. Allison’s earliest attempts were 
very wooden, as was only to be expected. As was 
not to be expected at all, he saw that they were and 
did not rest until he had formed for himself a style 
firm, supple, varied and incisive enough to express pre- 
cisely what he wanted to express, what previously he 
had expressed by word of mouth alone. This 
discipline, besides producing a number of delightful 
stories and poems, was of service to him in his own 
work. It enabled him, in his ‘ First ' and ‘ Second 
Essays on Advertising,’ to give a lucid and highly 
readable exposition of an economic force in which he 
had the firmest belief. 

I have dwelt rather long on his teaching himself 
to write, not because what he wrote matters so much 
now that we have lost him, but because it is the 
spirit behind it that matters most of all. I might 
exemplify his gifts in other ways. His water-colours, 
though of their strict merits I am not competent to 
judge, showed at any rate the skill of his hand and 
the sensitiveness of his perceptions. He had also an 
incomparable discernment when it came to the laying- 
out of a garden or the alteration of an uninhabitable 
house. And it should not lightly be forgotten that he 
invariably used all his influence as a great man in 
the world of advertising on the side of beautiful 
typography. = 

But what his friends would wish to remember, and to 
have remembered, is the spirit behind all these things. 
It was a spirit doubly magnetic, it drew others to 
him and him to others. He was blessed both in giving 
and in receiving, though at this moment it is of the 
first that one naturally thinks. Samuel Butler says 
somewhere that a good talker implies a good listener. 
Allison could be either, according to the occasion, 
and I do not know how better in a few words to 
describe his essential character. With the nature and 
the gifts to dominate, he would not do it: success in 
the attempt would have robbed his life of all its fun. 


There was something of the natural king about him. 
He would arrive, wearing old clothes and driving a 
rickety Ford, in a remote village where he had never 
been seen before and set the revels going by cashing 
a cheque illegibly written on half a sheet of note- 
paper. I have seen him perform this feat and have 
returned with him to the same village, a month later, 
to be greeted with royal honours and to shine faintly 
in, the reflected glory. I never knew how it was done. 
I do know that the man who could do it could have 
done many things with other men which Allison 
abstained from doing. He preferred to be loved and 
to be allowed to love. Those who came into contact 
with him did what he wished, not because, as he 
might have done, he commanded them, but because 
of a peculiar and inexplicable charm in the manner 
of his asking. 

Many people were often angry with him, but none 
ever quite disliked him, and few in their hearts failed 
to love him. I distrusted his judgment of others except 
when he utterly condemned them. I am not sure, how- 
ever, whether this ever really happened. Of his giving 
I can speak. His mere existence was a colour of 
hopefulness in one’s life. One could take all one’s 
troubles to him with the certainty that, even if he 
could not dispose of them, he would send the sufferer 
away with courage sufficiently renewed to meet them. 
The man’s presence, with his straight back, fine 
profile, clear eye, was strengthening. His belief in 
what was to come was invincible. 

I do not ask the casual reader of these lines to 
believe in the existence of the person I have described. 
I do, however, ask him to note that I have affirmed 
the existence of Jim Allison and have attributed to him 
certain qualities. When the letters and memoirs of 
this time are published there will be some, a dozen 
or more, to confirm what I have said. 


E. S. 


CRIME IN OUR VILLAGE 


UR. village, once so law-abiding, has lately 
taken rather heavily to crime. Until last 


November only one man in six years (and he a 
discharged lunatic) had ever brought us notoriety in 
the County Court. But at the present rate of sum- 
monses there will soon be few of us whose faces are 
strange to the magistrates. 

At the beginning we did not so much achieve crime 
as have crime thrust upon us. It happened in this way. 
Every Sunday afternoon it has for long been the 
custom among a few of the brighter young spirits 
in our village to repair to a sheltered spot known as 
The Gullet,”’ and there play ‘‘ pitch-and-toss for 
halfpennies. | believe this is a custom in a number 
of villages where no relief is offered from the otiosity 
of the British Sunday. In our village everyone knew 
it happened, and most of us thought it was no more 
demoralizing than that other Sunday custom under 
which youths loaf about in gangs and indulge in not 
very edifying talk. 

Last November the question of the prosecution of 
the public by the police had reached its height, and 
the echoes of the conflict penetrated even to our 
village. We have no parks or night clubs, but there 
were these Sunday afternoon meetings in The Gullet. 
Accordingly a raid was planned. A special constable 
was called up, and he and our policeman sallied forth. 
By a devious route they crept upon the band of 
desperadoes. They scaled a railway embankment, 
trudged over ploughed fields, and eventually, by tip- 
toeing and creeping from bush to bush, they found 
the criminals intent upon their crime. They sprang 
out upon them, took their names and confiscated the 
stakes—threepence in halfpennies. Three weeks later 
the offenders were haled before the magistrates and 
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fined 10s. each. This was paid out of a fund imme- 
diately subscribed by indignant village people. 

That was the beginning—I find it difficult not to 
write ‘‘ the stimulus ’’—of our crime-wave. For the 
boys, being high-spirited lads, were filled with the 
instinct of revolt, which took the form of playing 
little tricks calculated to annoy the more irascible 
members of our small community. Sudden noises 
would be made under the windows of elderly and 
respectable villagers just as they were going off to 
sleep; others, shutting up their chickens at night or 
seeing that everything was locked up, would be made 
nearly to jump out of their skins by the sudden 
descent of a stone from nowhere on a tin roof near 
by. At ordinary times such things have never hap- 
pened, but if they had, the offended parties would 
quickly and properly have dealt with the matter them- 
selves. But the raid on the pitch-and-toss players 
has started a new fashion. For every microscopic 
misdemeanour the policeman is now called in, and 
he, wretched man, by sitting up night after night and 
prowling round our village through the dark hours, 
has reaped a plentiful harvest. It would be truer to 
say, perhaps, that he has reaped a whirlwind, for he 
is nearly worked to death, and still our crime-wave 
shows no abatement. 

Granted that pitch-and-toss is a not very edifying 
amusement and that gambling should not be encour- 
aged, yet there are many worse things in which high- 
spirited young males with nothing to do and nowhere 
to go might indulge. Nor does pitch-and-toss fill its 
votaries with a spirit of rebellion against society and 
disrespect for the law. But the prevention of it has 
successfully accomplished both these things. We 
have now reached the stage in our village where the 
policeman disperses these youths if he sees them 
standing and talking together in the street. But to 
meet in each other’s houses is out of the question; 
they have no village institute; they do not care to 
spend their time in the public-house, for most of them 
have not yet acquired the habit of drinking, and in 
any case could not afford it. There is nowhere for 
them. If anyone will put himself in their position, 
he will find it difficult not to admit that sooner or later 
he would get into mischief. I know I would, and 
have. 

At Oxford or Cambridge far more mischievous 
things are done with far less excuse; and everyone 
knows that it is the most promising lads who most 
easily become the worst offenders. When I drive 
through the village on Sunday to play a round of 
golf for half-a-crown, or in the evening to play bridge 
-somewhere at a shilling a hundred, and see these lads 
standing round with so much more excuse for 
gambling than I have, I feel keenly the injustice, the 
stupidity and the ineffectuality of hunting them about 
in this way. 

The remedy, of course, is self-evident—football 
and a room with books, papers and games in the 
winter, and tennis and cricket in the summer, together 
with the cultivation of every kind of interest and 
hobby for which followers can be found, especially on 
Sunday afternoons and evenings. That would reduce 
the number of pitch-and-toss players and the amount 
of mischievousness. 

Terrific questions of morals, behaviour and human 
evolution are beginning to open up from that game 
of pitch-and-toss, together with such questions as to 
how reading rooms, games and leisure interests are to 
be organized in the villages. But one thing is clear: 
Nothing of ultimate value is going to be accomplished 
by insisting upon prohibitive police methods for tech- 
nical offences. If organized authority intends to take 
a hand in improving our morals and the way in which 
we spend our spare time in the villages, it is not 
policemen it must use, but machinery such as Mr. 
Henry Morris’s Village College, an institution that 
strikes essentially at the root of the whole matter. 
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The Village College would provide a reading room 
and library, organize village games, and general 
attempt to offer village people an instrument of vie 
tary self-education that would give them More 
amusing ways of spending their leisure than playi 
pitch-and-toss. This should not be difficult, for as 
one who has played it I can assert that the only thi 
that redeems its desperate dullness is the vague feel. 
ing that one is doing something at least illegal, if not 
immoral. 


E. 


THE ALEXANDRA PALACE 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


HOSE who doubt if the world is improving 
should visit ‘Muswell Hill, as I did the other 
afternoon. I was walking along the Spaniards 
Road when a voice commanded me to go and 
look at the Alexandra Palace, that monstrous thing 
you see from the train going north. I did not 
know even if the place was open; I knew nothing 
about it; but the mysterious deep had issued a 
command, so I hastened to obey. I boarded a 
bus, walked down a hill, boarded another bus, 
walked round a corner, and I was there. Any- 
body who has an occasional idle weekday after- 
noon should follow my example. The Alexandra 
Palace should be seen, for it is as well to know 
the worst, to touch rock bottom once iin a while, 
and you can do this by visiting the monster of 
Muswell. There was never anything so hugely 
hideous built before, and I doubt if anything as 
bad will ever be built again. With that Palace 
you reach the limit. Mr. Strachey and other 
malicious historians of the Victorian Age have 
wasted their time concocting artful paragraphs 
about the Great Exhibition and the Crystal 
Palace that grew out of it. All they had to do 
was to give the bus and tram routes to Muswell 
Hill. 

There were crowds of small school-children play- 
ing on the terrace outside the building, not unlike 
a horde of London sparrows. What they were 
doing there—for it was not a holiday time and they 
had obviously been brought by their teachers— 
I never discovered. The terrace itself is magnifi- 
cently situated. You look down over a whole 
city, and the odd thing is that it is a city you 
have never seen before. There are miles of roofs 
on every side, with here and there a steeple or a 
tall chimney, but not a single landmark that sug- 
gests you are in London itself. The most prominent 
object is a colossal gasometer, newly painted a 
bright brick-red. Immediately below is the green 
ribbon of the racecourse, Ally Pally. Farther away 
are some blue rectangles, probably reservoirs. But 
the real London might be at the other end of the 
world. What you seem to see is the London of 
the H. G. Wells’s comic characters—those little 
shopkeepers who cry, ‘‘ Dessay, 0’ man !’’—and, 
after looking down on it, I began to understand 
why Mr. Wells cares for nothing but the future. 

Then I turned to the Palace itself. I could not 
get far enough back to take in the whole gigantic 
front. I had to examine it in detail. Those con- 
tractors of the ’seventies never intended it to be 
examined in detail after so many years. The 
monster has not weathered well. It is built of 
those small glazed bricks in what might be called 
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vincial public lavatory style. There are 
ll phew in the facade. The veneer of marble 
or other stone has broken away from most of the 
miserable pillars. At each side of the entrance is a 
jaster female figure, conventionally Ancient Greek, 
and now very dirty and weather-beaten, and on 
the base of each statue somebody has scrawled 
yarious obscene words in chalk. Near one of 
them is a large tablet, a tribute from the trustees 
to the memory of their colleague, Edwin Willmutt 
Sloper. This cannot have been the great Ally 
Sloper, but while you are actually there, you have 
no difficulty in believing that it might have been. 

I walked into the great central hall, capable, 
we are told, of holding 14,000 people. Everything 
in it was peeling, flaking, and shredding away. 
The uneven planks on the floor were plainly 
rotting. At one time this hall was decorated by 
a series of coloured figures, more than life-size, 
of the kings and queens of England. They are 
still there, but now, fading, dusty, they are 
huddled anyhow in groups, as if in sad bewildered 
conference, Plantagenet with Tudor, Norman 
with Stuart. At the near end were bare ruined 
bars where late the sweet port flowed. At the 
other end, somewhere in the vast circle of the 
orchestra, somebody hammered forlornly. The 
organ looked as if it had wheezed its last note. As 
| walked across the huge empty floor, there came 
to my nostrils an old familiar smell. When I was 
a boy I slept next door to the lumber room, which 
contained, among innumerable other things, whole 
piles of old magazines, Harpers and Centuries 
and English Illustrateds, full of serials by Frank 
Stockton and interviews with Augustus Harris. 
They had a smell of their own, these old maga- 
zines, and I knew it well because I was for ever 
dragging out armfuls of them to read in bed. As 
I crossed that floor my nose remembered, and I 
felt as if I were walking into one of my old maga- 
zines. Round the next corner Augustus Harris 
might be superintending a spectral pantomime or 
Sir Walter Besant giving a ghostly interview in 
his study. 

There were long corridor-like rooms filled with 
penny-in-the-slot machines, round which some of 
the wandering school-children chattered and 
screamed, like little birds in a ruin. I cannot 
give you a plan of the place, for though it was 
afternoon and bright summer outside, I moved 
mysteriously, in a dream. Everybody knows what 
it is to wander through a house that has been long, 
too long, to let, and you have only to multiply 
that house by a few thousand, add rows of broken 
automatic machines, a jumble of dusty plaster 
statues, and the faint littered traces of forgotten 
bank holidays, to understand what I saw and what 
I felt. One room alone had evidences of life in 
it. This was the Oriental Room, where a few 
little parodies of the pagoda still survived. There 
were the usual forlorn statues, including one of 
Gladstone, who was frozen in a stare of perpetual 
surprise. And here was an actual side-show, 
working, the only one I found. For twopence, 
you could be amused and instructed by the sight 
of somebody glass-blowing, and there, meditating 
upon the decline of all things, was a little man, 
seated at the entrance and waiting for twopences. 
To my shame, let me confess that I did not go 
in, and so lost the chance of paying twopence to 
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glass. For I will never believe that that one 
remaining side-show was being run by real people. 
‘ € was a notice in the Oriental Room direct- 
ing me to the Picture Gallery. I wish I could 
describe that Picture Gallery, but the truth is, 
I did not stay long enough to see it clearly. It 
frightened me. It was a long room, with walls 
covered with some hideous pink stuff that was 
rotting and dropping away. I felt as if I was the 
first person who had been there since 1885. Some 
of the pictures still remained, a few dimming 
reproductions of the masters, and, in a place of 
honour, two Victorian canvases. These repre- 
sented social functions, and had obviously been 
painted to include all the prominent personages of 
the day. Out of a host of tight-laced ladies and 
top-hatted and bewhiskered gentlemen, I recog- 
nized a few faces that were familiar, the Royal 
Family of the time, Lord Salisbury and Randolph 
Churchill. I might have recognized more if I had 
stayed longer, but I could not stay. In another 
minute I felt I should be stifled by that shred- 
ding pink stuff, those pictured parasols, top hats, 
frock coats, whiskers. I hurried out, as a fly 
might escape from a huge half-empty dustbin. 

The day outside looked very clean and clear- 
cut. As I descended from the terrace, there came a 
humming out of the blue, and, peering up, I 
caught a glimpse of a plane glittering there. 
People were playing tennis on the hard court at 
the edge of the grounds, quick white figures 
against the glaring but trim and bare brick-red of 
the court. The cars on the road outside looked 
Strangely beautiful, long purposeful shapes of 
power. And, with that, I leave you to return to 
my opening sentence and to embroider the theme 
to your heart’s content. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


% The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, though he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


ELECTORAL REFORM 


SIR,—The new Socialist Government does not 
appear anxious to reform the electoral law. The 
individual voter supports a candidate whose views 
he regards as best for the country and finds he has 
helped to elect a candidate for the party he most 
dislikes. This is neither’ just nor democratic. The 
rule that a Government should represent the majority 
of the voters has become a farce. Mr. Baldwin did 
nothing to improve matters because he hoped luck 
would favour him in the next gamble. He lost. 
The same thing may happen to Mr. MacDonald. But 
what about the voter? We heard a great deal of 
justice and fair play from election platforms. I 
suppose it is too much to expect that a party in power 
would be either just or fair if to its own apparent 
disadvantage. 


I am, etc., 
A VOTER ’’ 


SIR,—The one measure upon which (it appears) 
the Liberal Party will insist in return for its support 
of the new Administration will be a Bill to introduce 
proportional representation. 
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* Oxford University, with its two members, has for 
some years enjoyed the fruits of this system, and 
last week we saw the result of that leisurely 
election. Then, as always, Professor Gilbert 
Murray, second in the election, sank under the care 
of the mathematicians into third place, and out of 
Parliament. 

Thus instead of Oxford’s double portion enabling 
a minority to be represented (as it would be without 
the introduction of Chinese puzzles) proportional 
representation contrives to obliterate any advantage 
in Oxford having two members instead of one. It 
simply means that Conservatives have two chances 
of voting against Professor Murray. This appears 
disproportionate. 

You will perhaps commend this sample of their 
Utopia to your Liberal readers. 

I am, etc., 
C. S. MALCOLM BRERETON 

1o1 Eaton Place, S.W.1 


LAWN TENNIS 


SIR,—With the near approach of the Wimbledon 
Tennis Tournament it seems an opportune moment 
to put forward some considerations in regard to 
Lawn Tennis in general and Wimbledon in particular. 

In the first place the Wimbledon management 
should really set about instructing their ‘‘ linesmen ”’ 
(who are to function at the forthcoming tournament) 
how to “ line.’’ Last year in your columns I drew 
attention to the wretched “‘ lining ’”’ I had observed 
actually on the Centre Court—even tennis players of 
some repute I noticed following the flight of the ball 
from the racket instead of steadfastly watching the 
line, whether base line or service line. No wonder 
there were so many disputed decisions. One cannot 
‘* line ’’ conscientiously and at the same time watch 
and enjoy a match, and on the few occasions I have 
‘* lined ’? at Wimbledon I have never dared attempt 
such a dual réle. 

Another suggestion I should like to make is 
that the scoring in important tennis should be altered. 
No one who watched it can ever forget the tedium 
of that long three and a half hour match between 
Gerald Patterson and C. H. Kingsley a year ago. 
Why not, after the manner of the recent increase of 
balls to a cricket ‘‘ over,’’ increase the number of 
games to a tennis set and reduce the number of sets 
in a match to the winning of the best two out of 
three—e.g., make the gaining of a set dependent on 
achieving the winning of eight games to six’ That 
is to say, the winner of a set must in any circum- 
stances win eight games and have at least a lead 
of two games at that point; if ‘‘ seven all ’’ is called 
the players to continue until one or the other has a 
lead, as now, of two games, whatever it has to be— 
g—7, or 10—8 and so forth. 

I should like to say something also about ‘‘ foot- 
faulting,’’ but this must wait until some future 
occasion. 

I am, etc., 
‘* TOURNEBROCHE ”’ 


THE ‘‘ OLD SWEAT ”’ 


SIR,—I like Mr. Sterndale Bennett’s article by 
reason of several counts, but most emphatically, I 
must confess, for one happy end he has achieved. 
His ‘‘ Old Sweat ”’ is, we know, a still older one by 
now, but Mr. Bennett gives us the clue to the true 
meaning of that much-used, often misused, term. He 
has taken us bodily, as it were, and set us down at 
a fresh angle from this man who, in his day, was a 
cynosure of no mean firmament. 

No doubt Mr. Bennett’s feelings are not 
uncommon, though his expression is uncommonly 
honest and true to himself. He teaches us, who 
need this milk of memory-jogging and earnest 
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consideration, that the duty of a ‘‘ Sweat,” from hi 
youth to his age,’’ is an expected calli 
which leads to no particularly brilliant glories as a 
matter of course; the ideal glitters above the man 
who is by it, and through it, overshadowed, and h. 
lives on, as we used to say, ‘* happy and satisfied.” 
becoming just miles emeritus. ; 
I am, etc., 


** CRESCENs 


PROSPECTING THE PAST 


SIR,—As in a short review there is neither space 
to expand general criticisms nor room 
encyclopedic references, one must naturally 
the reviewer’s comments to be understood in a broad 
sense. Nevertheless, as in your issue of June 1 
Mr. H. J. Massingham in his review of Dr. 
McPherson’s ‘ Primitive Beliefs in the North-East of 
Scotland ’ calls the author to account for ‘ looseness 
of statement that might almost be called inaccurate ” 
and ‘‘ wholly meaningless remarks,’’ might I venture 
to call his attention to what I believe is a similar 
fault on his part? To take one example only: he 
states that ‘‘ It is the greatest possible mistake to 
suppose that the very earliest religions are fear. 
ridden ’’ and he quotes the Pyramid Texts as an 
instance. This may be true as far as it goes, but it 
does not go far enough. 

It appears to me that Mr. Massingham mistakes 
the meaning of time in culture history where 
‘‘early’’ and ‘‘late” have no_ chronological 
significance. That blessed word ‘ primitive” might 
equally describe phases of life and thought that 
exist in 1929 whereas ‘‘ advanced ’’ phases of life 
and thought existed thousands of years ago. | 
doubt if anthropologists, ethnologists and students 
of the religious idea claim these Texts to be among 
the very earliest religions but rather that they 
represent a summation of a long period of change 
and development. The term ‘very earliest” 
regarded from the standpoint of evolution seems 
wholly meaningless. Considering the hundreds of 
thousands of years of ape-man ancestry, the infinite 
gradations, interchange, growth and decay of the 
god idea, and the indefiniteness of the line of 
demarcation between the ape-man phase and _ the 
‘* primitive ’’ phase, to speak of “‘ earliest ’’ in such 
respects conveys nothing. 

Whether magic, religion and morality have been 
regarded from the anthropological standpoint or 
whether it is maintained that these are essentially 
social phenomena, any work on the subject with any 
claim to be called scientific emphasizes that aspect 
which demonstrates that the fundamental germ of the 
religious idea or the belief in gods finds its origin 
in a misinterpretation of human experience. One 
has to assume that ‘ primitive ’’ man discovered 
gods—or rather, they discovered him much to his 
discomfort—long, long before the alphabet was 
invented, let alone a document written. According 
to Sir Arthur Keith, ‘‘ Piltdown man saw, heard, 
felt and thought and dreamt much as we do.” And 
he further says that ‘‘ No matter what line of 
evidence we select to follow as regards the evolution 
of man’s brain—evidence gathered by anatomists, 
embryologists, physiologists or by psychologists— 


for 


we reach the conviction that man’s master-organ has _ 


been evolved from that of an anthropoid ape and that 
in the process no new structure has been introduced 
and no new or strange faculty interpolated.” 

The consensus of anthropological opinion is that 
this brain, even though of a simpler type, predicated 
of the forces of nature in much the same manner as 
to-day do the members of communities low in the 
scale of civilization. Identical organs function in an 
identical manner. There was great ignorance and 
great fear. They read themselves into nature and 
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upon its activities as the work of powers 
— oy themselves. If there can be said to have 
been any ‘‘ earliest’ religion, then Piltdown man 


was its founder. 
I am, etc., 
68 Grange Road, W. THompPson 


Purley Oaks, Surrey 


BATTLES ABOUT BIRDS 


SIR,—I am so grateful to Mr. Bayne for referring, 
upon my recommendation, to ‘ Realities of Bird 
Life’ that I hate to have to break it to him that he 
has directed his heavy column along the wrong track. 
The observations I had in mind were not those upon 
the redshank or the Kentish plover, as he hastily 
assumes, but those on the ruff and reeve (pp. 246- 
260) which are quite commonly accepted as being 
conclusive. 

| was far from suggesting, however, that ‘ Reali- 
ties of Bird Life’ is perfect. But it has this cardinal 
merit: wherever a theory is put forward it is kept 
scrupulously disentangled from fact, so that if (like 
Mr. Bayne) you do not agree with it, you still have 
the basis for another. If, on the other hand (like 
myself), you do not agree with Mr. Bayne, you will 
find it hopeless to distinguish what Mr. Bayne has 
seen from what Mr. Bayne has thought about it, 
and the whole material is accordingly wasted. It 
only remains, therefore, for Mr. Bayne to apply to 
his own next work the keen critical faculty which has 
just so effectively blasted the innocent Mr. Selous 
and we shall hail it with rejoicing. 

I am, etc., 
Your REVIEWER 


THE THEATRE 
THIS YEAR OF GRACIE 


By Ivor BROowN 


The Show’s The Thing. A Revue with Gracie Fields. Victoria 
Palace. 


Let's Leave it at That. By Jeanne de Casalis and Colin 
Clive. Queen’s Theatre. 


Because of Irene. By Michael Morton and Peter Traill. 


OING to the Victoria Palace, not on a first 
es was a reassuring pleasure. So many 

of the occasions at which a critic must attend 
(is ‘‘ assist ’’ too favourable a word?) have the 
atmosphere described by Mr. Polly as ‘‘ funerereal.’’ 
Many a West End piece, so soon done for, may 
reasonably ask, like the baby in the epitaph, what it 
was begun for. Swaddling-clothes and _ sepulchral 
cerements are easily confused in the Shaftesbury 
Avenue of these days, and first-nighters, looking round 
as they enter the theatre, seem to see only another 
gathering of last night’s mutes and mourners. But 
at the Victoria Palace it was all quite different. 
Life, not death, was in the air of the packed house. 
Nearly everybody was there in time, expectant, eager 
to laugh, in good fettle and good appetite. No need 
to whisper in panic about the “ talkies ” while Miss 
Gracie Fields is on view. No doubt her elastic- 
sided voice could be ‘‘ tinned ” with all its tricks 
intact, but the audience plainly would not have 
relished a voice from beyond. It desired to see the 


lady herself. Indeed, it was overwhelmingly pleased 
to meet her. 


And so was I. 


“ce 


By wireless and by gramophone I 


had already become acquainted with a voice of great 
fun and flexibility. Miss Fields has not become 
the rage by luck; she is a rare worker and an 


artist who can paint character astonishingly well by 
a mere touch of vocal tone. Her singing, for 
instance, of ‘ Eh Ba Goom’ is a far subtler thing 
than the ordinary commerce of stage-Pennine humour. 
To listen is to look; one sees the chimneys and the 
dull weight of smoke-entangled cloud above the 
scarred and sombre dale. To see Miss Fields in 
revue, however, is more than to pile up the quantity 
of these delights. It is to meet an actress who really 
cares about all the aspects of her art. She will stop 
short in her vaudeville folly to play, with an exquisite 
quietude, for pathos. Thus to break in upon the 
mood of a big music-hall audience is extremely 
courageous ; it is far harder to stop a certain kind of 
laughter than to start it, but it is a feat easily within 
the range of this player who is also as ready to utter 
a sentimental ballad as to burlesque it. She can, for 
instance, and does, tear ‘ Sonny Boy’ into merited 
ribbons of the ridiculous: yet, if she chose, she could 
probably induce a melting mood in the stoniest with 
only this maudlin stuff as her medium. 

You cannot ‘‘ place ’’ Gracie Fields. Marie Lloyd 
was Marie Lloyd and that was a superb and single 
fact. So with most of the great music-hall per- 
formers. They are magnificently themselves; their 
merchandise mark may be a red nose, but it is a 
flame that does not alter. Miss Fields could 
make-up and dress the part of First Nymph on a 
Grecian Urn, could in the mext moment simulate 
Delysia, and then, a second later, she could be a 
Rochdale ‘‘ shawlie’’ to the life, marvelling at a 
world that can conceive and consume fish without 
chips. The kersey, not the silk, is the natural wear 
of her comedy and she can give a new edge to the 
oldest jokes. Watch her, for instance, as the clumsy 
maid at the suburban dinner party; as a bit of 
Lancashire that is both all there and never there she 
gives to this venerable form of domestic clowning a 
new outfit of drollery. The revue is throughout of a 
good, broad, bustling kind. Mr. Archie Pitt’s 
‘* book ”’ is better than most and Mr. Pitt himself 
makes an extremely tranquil manner remarkably 
effective. In a big music-hall understatement and a 
deliberate pace are usually very dangerous, but Mr. 
Pitt can conquer by a charming naturalism where 
others win by shouting. For example, he prefers 
looking the part to guying it. When in blue, he 
is the very image of a sailor and I have never seen 
a more exact carpenter presented on any stage. 
Miss Fields has already acted for Sir Gerald du 
Maurier; Mr. Pitt should act for Mr. Galsworthy. 
In Mr. Tommy Fields he has a first-rate foil, but 
this promising comedian must not over-work one 
or two tricks. Mr. Edward Chapman, whom I 
remember as a clever actor in quite high-brow 
quarters, puts in a tremendous night’s work, leaps 
from one suit of clothes into another, and also leaps 
into a new and vivid character every time. 

Miss de Casalis and Mr. Clive have dramatized, as 
it were, in three brawls, the Byronic view that ‘‘ quiet, 
to quick bosoms, is a hell.”” Of the two who 
endeavoured official, after unofficial, partnership, Mr. 
Stern appeared to have the faster breast; he sang in 
musical comedy for a living and the touchiness of his 
tribe reaches in him a tempestuous level. In short, Mr. 
Stern was not’only an ass, but a furious ass, and trying 
company both for the lady who was attempting matri- 
mony and for the audience as well. The lady, née 
Miss Martin, was usually the aggrieved party and the 
quickness of her bosom did not reach an unseemly 
pace. It is true that she knew her own mind as 
little about the arts as about men and mistook vacilla- 
tion for vivacity. But she had it in her to be the 
subject of comedy, whereas her Mr. Stern was a 
nuisance unalloyed. The two parts are well acted. 
Miss de Casalis and Mr. Lawrence Anderson keep the 
bubble and squeak of domestic strife on the sizzle, 
Miss de Casalis bringing a particularly light touch 
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to this form of plain cooking. But to kiss again with - 


tears over a space of two and a half hours is an 
exercise that inevitably becomes a trifle monotonous 
and the comedy is greatly improved when the neigh- 
bours and relations intervene. 

Mr. Morris Harvey, as a French father-in- 
law, shows in an instant the value of a 
revue-actor’s experience. He has real speed and 
certainty of attack; he establishes the character in a 
second and never forces or fails that sudden original 
picture. Miss Buena Bent is admirable as a maid 
who looks like a maid and talks like a maid (no cap 
and apron and ‘‘ righty-ho’”’ for ‘‘ yes’’). What a 
change from the impossible and glittering mannequins 
who usually appear as ladies’ maids on the stage! 1 
have rarely seen an actor do better work in a worse 
part than Mr. S. J. Warmington in this piece: he 
can turn hanging about into a praiseworthy form of 
poise. I kept wishing that some of the clever people 
with small parts (Miss Martita Hunt, Miss Joan 
Swinstead, Mr. Harold Young and others) would 
forget the text and come and play a Chelsea charade 
The prickly pair was not enough. Quick bosoms 
are all very well, but quick minds are an essential 
addition : none the less the play has some nice touches. 

Every play, by the time it ~eaches its limelight, has 
had a secret history. That history is often its destiny. 
What a chronicle of vicissitude is the record of play- 
house luck! Casting and production colour the text, 
for good or ill, beyond recognition and the course of 
events which carries the page to the stage is often so 
curious as entirely to alter the values of a play. 
Dramatic criticism frequently fails to distinguish a 
meritorious performance under difficulties from easy 
scoring in a fool-proof part. More rarely it confuses 
a muddled production with a bad piece of writing. 
‘ Because of Irene’ reached the stage with impossible 
handicaps and the authors have, I think, suffered 
cruelly for their choice of players. The three important 
parts were miscast. One was owver-acted and the 
other two performances lacked any sort of colour. 
One character, a shameless and sedulous secucer, who 
should have been a naughty wit, could not have been 
presented with a drabber dreariness if he had been 
the sweated secretary of a Temperance and Purity 
League. The dialogue of the play was heavy, but the 
plot had ingenuity and freshness. The idea of the 
murder in the motor-car was neat and there was a 
chance of an amusing last act in the revenge planned 
by the snake who was scotched and not killed. But 
the potentialities of the story were never realized. 
Long before the end an unfortunate piece had been 
acted off the stage. In minor parts Miss Marcelle 
Roche and Mr. Francis Sullivan did something to 
save the situation. 


ART 
A DEFENCE OF THE MODERN 


By WALTER BAYES 


Sickert Retrospective Exhibition. Leicester Galleries, Leicester 
Square, 


¢¢ AINTER, Engraver and Journalist,’’ says 
Pe biographical note in the catalogue, and 
indeed he is known and loved by artists in all 

three capacities, though most ardently as a painter. 
But if he is ‘‘ good copy’ in the newspapers and 
known to the general public it is in an altogether 
different réle—as the commercial exploiter of his own 
paintings. ‘We are never told how good these are 
but how their prices are soaring, and I am not sure 
there is any kind of celebrity which would better 
please the cynical humour of the painter. ‘‘ No one 
living,’’ he has been heard to declare, ‘‘ knows as 
much about picture dealing as I do,’’ and he has 
always accepted with touching humility the artist’s 
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position as a poor dependent on the dealer thro h 
whom alone he can hope for survival—has acce oe 
also, verbally at least, that worthy’s view that pictnina 
are always bought with a view to being sold again 
at a profit. ‘‘ Does no one buy a picture then 
because he likes it?’’ I remember asking in a moment 
of puzzlement at the infinite evasiveness implied b 
such an explanation. ‘‘ Oh, yes,’’ was the reply. 
“all the bad ones,’’ and the contempt with which it 
was delivered was contempt for the pitiable lack of 
commercial flair of such purchasing. 

And yet one of Mr. Sickert’s greatest merits is 
surely the plenitude of his confidence in just that 
generous and impulsive recognition—the response to 
a pleasure so personal to the buyer that if he 
wanted later to ‘‘ unload” he might well anticipate 
some difficulty in finding anyone to share his 
enthusiasms. It is a commonplace of criticism that 
we recognize remorsefully in the works of genius 
motives which have solicited our own attention and 
been discarded. It needs but a slightly overwhelming 
vanity for me to seem to recall that I have some- 
times even painted things analogous to certain 
Sickerts, yet lacked the sense to preserve studies of 
which I judged myself to be the sole admirer. And 
let no one doubt that this confidence in the sympathy 
of his kind is a mark of high seriousness in an 
artist—even though among the things he so brazenly 
believes in may be numbered a native and delightful 
flippancy. We see at the Leicester Galleries an 
artist’s mind working with unusual liberty—we are 
made free of its privacy as we watch him exploring 
nature, the usages of paint, his own varying moods 
without the foolish inhibitions that with most of us 
mark off some of each of these as less artistic or less 
respectable than others. 

Cynical and worldly his pictures may be from 
an illustrative or human point of view (indeed 
he almost rivals Mr. Bernard Shaw in_ the 
creation of a world wherein by perfection of 
birth control children do not exist) but his exploration 
of the possibilities of paint has a childlike simplicity. 
All things are open to him—to be sophisticated 
incidentally as well as to be primitive—and while this 
readiness to interrogate the muse on any point (as 
one might a nursery governess) gives a wide range 
of practice—and that practice a rich experience (as 
the Kinema says, to see much is to learn much) it is 
not quite the same thing as the mere fluency of the 
painter who keeps on painting whether he is inspired 
or not. I remember his retort (and how could one 
get a reputation for a repartee if one did not recount 
one’s successes oneself?) when a _ Frenchman 
reproached him for returning at the end of the day 
empty-handed—‘‘ You carry that box about all day 
for nothing and call yourself a painter.’’ ‘‘ Should 
I call myself a sportsman,’’ was the reply, “ if I 
insisted on firing off my gun when I had seen nothing 
to shoot at?’’ 

Although Mr. Sickert’s teaching might seem to 
contradict it (and I cannot quite endorse the judgment 
that would make him as great a teacher as a painter) 
yet in the practice of his art no one more loyally 
recognizes that painting must proceed from the general 
to the particular—no one has a more admirable faith 
that so approached a picture may be trusted some- 
how to finish itself. With an artist who does so 
work it may be argued that the measure of 
particularity attained is in some sort the measure of 
finish of a picture, and upon such a standard we may 
repudiate the allegation that his work is often notably 
unfinished—it is often highly finished. Nevertheless 
it would be idle to pretend that there are any pictures 
of his (or if there are I do not know them) which 
show within the four lines of their frame the 
concentration, the subordination of minor to major 
issues (or for that matter quite the incisiveness of 
figure drawing) which we might find in many pictures 
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by Hogarth. Practically, if not theoretically (for he 
did ample justice to the Es finished picture . he 
belongs to a generation which leaves no “‘ capital ”’ 
works—which tends to abandon figure. painting of 
deftness and precision. He handles the figure as 
well as anyone of his time, but that is all you can 
say. With him, as with the whole of his period, the 
landscape painter’s means were those which, in 
comparison with the Art of the past, were being 
extended. Nor can I deny that in my own opinion 
some such rectification of balance was needed. As 
soon as the process of particularization proceeded any 
distance in the earlier painting, incisiveness of stroke 
did too much of the work, the artist in his capacity 
as colourist remaining in the domain of vague 
eneralization. 

Admitting that Monet and his fellows erred shock- 
ingly on the other side, Mr. Sickert seems to come 
very near to a well-judged balance—balances far more 
consistently well than did Degas, though personally I 
sympathize with the latter’s desire for a precision 
of stroke which his colour designs often could not 
quite carry. It is doubtless because of a balance of 
those qualities esteemed as better that modern criticism 
yaunts the ‘Shrimp Girl,’ as supreme among Hogarths, 
though it is the sort of thing Manet might have almost 
done—Manet who would, of course, have been quite 
incapable of one of Hogarth’s capital works. 

The expressive possibilities of colour are sometimes 
carried further with Hogarth than, by reason of his 
reticence of pitch, is usually admitted. I quite admit, 
however, that it does less than its share in so formid- 
able a task. With Canaletto we have occasionally, as 
in the foreground groups of the great Gondola Race 
at the National Gallery, surprises, ingenuities of 
colour which give more of the immediate particular 
quality of experience. Again, the mildness of the key 
adopted blinds the modern eye with its habit of 
stronger colours to the courage of the artist, and Mr. 
Sickert’s habitual range of colour is apt to lead to 
like misjudgment by the ultra modern. But both artists 
are aware that unless you risk producing colour that 
may give someone a pain, you will never produce 
colour which will give anyone really keen pleasure. 
They do not undervalue the importance of the element 
of surprise or of movement. 

And although the decline of the capital picture has 
now reached a pitch which is deplorable, that is doubt- 
less an inevitable reaction and had it been carried less 
far would have been a wise recognition both of the 
nature of the artist’s mind and of the utility of pictures. 
Any artist who retains (oh! in how mitigated a form) 
the ambition of doing important works will find that 
even with his best intentions he produces a large 
number of others. If he should find himself in the 
position of putting up a one-man show, he will find 
that those others, which at the time he regarded as 


failures and of no account, are, in fact, a godsend. | 


His exhibition will not stand many capital works, they 
are too emphatic, too interesting. The others turn out, 
though individually perhaps less interesting, to be 
more varied in their interest. This personal experi- 
ence is but the microcosm of a general movement 
which has proceeded though painting and Mr. Sickert’s 
success is largely due to the fact that he is so admirable 
an example. No one understands better the dangers 
of over-emphasis. And although he has done no capital 
works, the ambition to do them gives depth to his 
slighter paintings. There seems little to them until 
you live with them. I do not think he has painted 
pictures comparable with those of Hogarth, but when 
I think of the range of his work and ask myself 
whether Hogarth got more out of life and into his 
painting, I almost doubt. ; 

That, perhaps, is an impulse of the moment, but 
when I think that having Mr. Sickert we chose rather 
to make a fuss about Matisse or Van Gogh, I find the 
judgment amazing. 


BROADCASTING 


HE visit of the Russian composer, Alexandre 
Glazounov, presumably arranged by the B.B.C., 
is for two reasons an important event. First, 
the fact of the composer’s own music, much of which 
has been played once or twice over here but little of 
which is really known. Apart from ‘ Stenka Razin,’ 
that magnificent tone-poem and completely successful 
piece of descriptive music which the orchestra of the 
Russian ballet seasons used to play, hardly anything 
is known of his work here, unless it be the violin 
concerto and perhaps the sixth symphony. But of 
even greater interest, if of no greater importance, 
is Glazounov’s position in the history of music in 
Europe. He links up the present age with one which 
seems so long past as to be almost legendary. For 
he, who broadcast from Savoy Hill last Sunday even- 
ing, has been the friend of Balakirev and the pupil of 
Rimsky-Korsakov, has known Mussorgsky and 
Borodin, and has lived to see the Russian national 
school come to a sudden and impressive popularity in 
the world of music. 

To one who was present at the first hearing of those 
Russian works which now are so widely acclaimed 
(though then they may have sounded strange enough) 
the latest offshoots of those early activities—the 
ballets and operas of Stravinsky and Prokoviev—may 
well cause some rather wry-faced amazement. It can 
be: no small matter to be burdened with a memory 
that goes back over sixty years of music with a war 
and a revolution thrown in. How large the gap may 
be gauged from our own astonishment when enabled 
to listen to one who has walked with all these great 
figures of the past. Glazounov’s visit seems almost 
to bring Liszt and Tschaikovsky within hailing 
distance. 


* 


Sunday programmes improve yearly. The latest 
adjunct, the ‘‘ English Eloquence ”’ series, is a great 
gain, helping in a peculiarly welcome manner to res- 
cue Sunday broadcasting from the Scylla of continual 
music and the Charybdis of relayed services. The 
last two in this series were interesting for different 
reasons. Dr. Johnson’s ‘ A Convict’s Address to his 
Unhappy Brethren’ was a good find on the part of 
the editor of this series, one of the rare Johnsonian 
papers known to have been pronounced in public. 
Pitt’s address before the House of Lords in November, 
1777, Was most impressively delivered last Sunday. 
This is both eloquence and oratory at their highest 
point. The rolling periods, the crushing emphasis of 
horrified remonstrance, and over all the dismay and 
disillusion of a great spirit at odds with unreason 
and stubborn chauvinism. It was a magnificent thing 
to hear, safe as we are in point of time, though I 
would not like to have been one of the assembly 
present on that day. 


Here is a selection of interesting items for the 
coming week. Monday: Mr. B. L. Q. Henriques on 
‘ The Lost Years (14-16) ’ (5XX). Tuesday: Mr. J. 
Maddox Yorke on ‘ Rural Community Councils ’ 
(Cardiff and Swansea), Dr. Henry A. Mess on ‘ The 
Social Survey of Tyneside’ (Newcastle), Dr. James 
Ritchie on ‘ Rona—the Home of the Grey Seals’ 
(Scotland, except Aberdeen). Wednesday: Professor 
E. Ernest Hughes on ‘ Bishop Morgan and the 
Translation of the Bible’ (Cardiff and Swansea), 
Mr. George Burnett on ‘ Thomas Campbell—the 
Bard of Hope’ (Scotland). Thursday: Dr. W. Y. 
Chang Po-Lin on ‘ China to-day. Education’ (5XX). 
Wilde’s ‘ The Importance of Being Earnest’ (5GB), 
Mrs. Eric Sharpe on ‘ Rural Industries of Wessex ’ 
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(Bournemouth), Professor J. L. Morison on ‘ Louis 
Botha’ (Newcastle). Friday: Captain Thomas 
Johnston on ‘ Careers—Navigation’ (Cardiff and 
Swansea), Mr. John Stewart on ‘The Modern 
Chinese Girl’ (Aberdeen). 

ConDOR 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—172 


Set By T. EARLE WELBY 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a poem, which 
must be reasonably brief, by Walt Whiteley, that is 
to say, deriving its manner from Manhattan and its 
matter from Queen’s Road, Bayswater. 


B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an epigram on the 
death of a hire-purchase enthusiast who carried his 
principles so far as to arrange for the application to 
his funeral. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 172a, 
or LITERARY 172s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit fis set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the’ entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, June 24. The results will be announced in 
the issue of June 29. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 170 
Set sy PETER TRAILL 


A. The gipsies have been “‘ warned off’? Epsom 
Downs, We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a Sonnet on the 
‘ Passing of the Gipsies.’ 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an entry (not 
exceeding 200 words) by Mr. Charles Pooter in con- 
tinuation of his diary, wherein he explains his views on 
Mr. Epstein’s ‘ Night’ (which he had to pass on 
emerging at St. James’s Park Station) and records the 
remarks of his family and friends. 


REPORT FROM MR. TRAILL 


170A. The entries for this competition were 

numerous, and on the whole a very fair standard of 
excellence was attained. I did not consider that the 
subject was properly handled unless some reference 
was made to the ancient origin of these nomads, and, 
having drawn this distinction, was compelled to rule 
out Valimus, though I liked his attempt and especially 
his last couplet : 

And let the dusky women, sad and slow, 

Tell the dark troubled fortune of my hand. 
M. Peacock, consciously or unconsciously, flattered 
Rupert Brooke by imitation. Lester Ralph and Major 
Green were too flippant for me. Majolica’s entry 
(alternative) was good, as were also those of Crescens, 
Pibwob and Bébé; but best of all I liked the sonnets 
of Lavengro, Seacape and Hallam Simmonds in that 
order. I recommend the first prize should go to 
Lavengro and the second to Seacape. 
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FIRST PRIZE 


When ‘sinks the sun across the dew kissed 
The creaking caravan with rhythmic lurch 
Clatters betwixt the poplar and the birch 
Below the after radiance that crowns 
Their crests of leafy quietness. The air 
Is still and silence rests a moody hand 
Upon this strange, unreal, nomadic band 
Of antique wanderers. 
The moment rare 

asts its weird influence on all thi : 
The thrill of ancient magic through 
Until from time itself morosely flows ; 
The blood of mystery. Alone remains 
The vision of a race whose soul disdains 
All joys, save those eternal wandering knows. 


LAvVENGRO 


downs, 


SECOND PRIZE 
They have the heavens for their canopy, 
And all the earth is carpet for their feet; 
To them, one camping-ground the less will be 
But one more stage on their age-long retreat, 
So if the Downs, on Derby Day, no more 
Wake to their motley, ours the loss, not theirs: 
They pass, and in their passing we deplore : 
A stranger whom we welcomed unawares. 
‘Where, care unseating, superstition rides 
In ghostly colours down the famous track, 
It is the gipsy spirit that bestrides 
The empty pillion at the horseman’s back; 
And every equipage, for all the ban, 
Is no more than a gipsy caravan. 


SEACAPE 


170B. .The less said about these attempts the better; 
apparently the days of Mr. Pooter are numbered, If 
that is so, his passing is almost as sad to me as that 
of the gipsies. Miss Lavie alone kept the banner 
of his unconscious humour flying; albeit not too 
bravely. I recommend that no first prize be awarded 
and that the second be given to Miss Lavie. 


SECOND PRIZE 

May 29. I don’t think I ever felt more grossly insulted in 
my life thar’ when a gentleman speaking from 2LO, not so 
clearly as I would have liked owing to the battery beginning 
to run down, called us fools for not liking some new monument 
at the Underground Headquarters. I was rather humiliated, 
though I determined to hide this from Carrie, to think that | 
knew nothing about it though passing it every day. Decided 
to inspect it to-morrow. Told Cummings and Gowing to do like- 
wise. 

May 30. Battery recharged. 

Cummings dropped in with Gowing and that man Padge. 
We had a rather heated discussion on ‘ Night,’? which was 
commenced by Cummings saying that he considered the statue 
a fine example of Egyptian art and that it reminded him of a 
Pharaoh or a Buddha, whereupon Gowing was rude enough to 
interrupt and said; ‘‘ La-di-da was quite justified in calling the 
Public ‘ Fools ’ since they’d paid for such an atrocity.”” I made 
what I considered a very clever remark: ‘‘ When Night becomes 
darker it will not be so noticeable.”” Mr. Padge said, ‘ That's 
right,’? upon which Carrie went into fits of laughter, saying : 
There’s still Morning to come.”” 

Miss_ LaviE 


WAR AND PEACE 
By GERALD GOULD 


E wise, be wise !’”,—the prophets told it us, 
Long, long enough ago. 

We knew that they were shrill and clamorous, 
Their words we did not know. 


Ah will, like us, our children stop the ears 
And turn away the eyes? 

—Accumulating all the stuff of tears, 
Refusing to be wise— 


Till the dark future, taking by the hair 
The youth that heeds not yet, 
Draws back his throat across her altar there, 
And pays the total debt. 
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BACK NUMBERS—CXXIX 


T is unfortunate that, by the title of one of his 

books, G. Hamerton gets related to the 

Victorian literature of self-improvement. It is 
a melancholy fate for any writer, cruel for a 
Saturday Reviewer who appreciatively recorded that 
this paper had succeeded largely through disdaining 
what had not then been named uplift. ‘ The 
Intellectual Life ’ was a very dangerous title, almost 
Lubbockian. It suggests to the young now a 
Polonius volume. But it is only in Lubbock that 
one finds the perfect parade of platitudes, with the 
quaint attribution to individual authors of what has 
been common property for centuries—‘‘ All is not 
gold” (Confucius) “* that glitters,’? and the wise will 
always ‘prefer the substance to the shadow” 
(William Whiteley). Hamerton has a way of becom- 
ing heretical just when a platitude is due. 


* 
* * 


Very early in life he came under the influence of 
Ruskin, and he remarks in his reminiscences that the 
influence was thoroughly evil. Ruskin, he complains, 
sent him to nature, and art represents man’s triumph 
over nature. Writing later, he might have quoted 
Wilde’s definition of art as a_ spirited protest 
against nature; but even as it was Hamerton was 
sufficiently hostile to Ruskin. ‘‘ Everyone is the 
product of his time and his teachers. It is not my 
fault if the essentially artistic elements in art were 
hidden from me in my youth. Had I perceived them 
at that time, they would only have seemed a kind 
of dishonesty.’’ That is pretty plain speaking from 


a Victorian. 


* * 


It should be recommendation enough of Hamerton 
that he was chosen by this paper to be its art critic 
in succession to Palgrave and on Palgrave’s advice. 
The position in which he then found himself was 
curious. He was living abroad, and did his art 
criticism on visits, writing indeed out of an ample 
knowledge of painting but without that familiarity 
with contemporary production usually expected of an 
art critic. If he delighted in the new friends he 
made, and was deeply gratified by the esteem in 
which the Sarurpay held him, he groaned over the 
necessity of living during his visits in hotels, and in 
truth his mode of life was such that no. ordinary 
establishment could make him comfortable. His 
breakfast was invariably onion soup, and during the 
forenoon he required beer and brioches, a combination 
not to be easily achieved. It was his belief that this 
queer diet held dyspepsia in check, and he may be 
taken as a type of those who cure themselves by 
faith. He had other fads, and his dread of noise was 
fantastic, alienating him from his own child till that 
child one day luckily said, ‘‘ Babies must cry,’’ and 
had the plea admitted as just. He would not lunch 
with his family on account of the chatter at the table. 


* 


* 


* 


There is, so far as I remember, little in Hamerton’s 
writings to suggest peculiarities of the kind just 
mentioned. Sanity distinguishes his work, and his 
independence is without any petulance. One may 
recall his dethronement of Turner from the Ruskinian 
pedestal. It was done without any sign of being 
undertaken as a retort on Ruskin. Then in the 
passages of his solid and still valuable book on 
French characteristics which deal with social life 
there is none of the irritability, the aversion from 
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triviality and boisterousness which he showed as a 
man. What is evident is that much of the work is 
the writing of a solitary, who has made his dis- 
coveries for himself and does not know quite how 
much is novel and how much the common property 
of all thinking persons. Thus it comes about that 
there is an element of unrecognized commonplace in 
his serious and distinguished writing. Nothing is 
said in mere echo of current opinions, but Hamerton 
is not mindful to distinguish between what he alone 


has found and what was found long ago by every 
other enquirer. 


* 
* * 


Work like his wears badly in one sense. The 
individual reader outlives it, and is perhaps not grate- 
ful enough for what it once did for him. There is, one 
comes to feel, something mistaken in the very plan o 
such a book as ‘ The Intellectual Life,’ of necessity 
a cold study of what should be displayed in vivic. 
activity. It we want to know the intellectual life, we 
go to no treatise but to the corespondence of Keats 
or of Flaubert. But if the individual outgrows 
Hamerton, his work remains valuable to successive 
generations of readers. A very large number of now 
middle-aged men of letters, if put on oath, would prob- 
ably have to confess that in boyhood or early youth 
their curiosity and ambition were awakened by him. 


He has, then, his place in a select and oddly consti- 
tuted company of teachers who matter much while they 
are doing their work on us and are half forgotten 
thereafter. The one very great name there is Whit- 
man’s. For a year or so of one’s adolescence one 
owes more to Whitman than to anyone. He is the 
supreme medicine for the disorder of youth. After- 
wards one wonders that he should have been so potent. 
Hamerton, of course, has not genius; he gives one no 
shock, But he too takes one by the hand and reveals 
the possibility of finer and fuller living. Let us not 
be snobs; let us remember the service done us, and 
return thanks for it, even though we cannot now hurry 
to the shelves on which his books grow dusty. 


* 
* * 


There are, after all, not many writers who really 
help the young. Those who seem to do so are mostly 
writers thoroughly despised in retrospect. Edward 
FitzGerald may compile a selection of wise saws 
and modern instances, but the average dealer in 
proverbial wisdom is, justly enough, scourged out of 
intelligent company. Again, I say, let us not be 
snobs : just because it is hard to find writers who can 
help youth without dulling it, let us applaud the 
writer who did so. He may be out of fashion, but 
the fashion is by its very nature no more than a 
temporary thing; let us not be afraid of saluting a 
man who presented eternal truths in Victorian forms. 


* 
. * * 


And then, as a document of some historical import- 
ance, there is Hamerton’s book on etching. It tells 
us things about that art which are curious reading 
to-day, when we know more and possibly think less 
about etching. It was the end, so far as England is 
in question, of Whistler and Seymour Haden: of 
Hamerton himself, who took himself perhaps a shade 
too seriously in the capacity of etcher: undoubtedly 
a document. 
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REVIEWS 
A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 


By EpwarD SHANKS 


On Alexander’s Track to the Indus. By Sir Aurel 
Stein. Macmillan. 


N the year 327 B.c., Alexander the Great began 

the last stage of his eastward advance with the 
intention of reducing the vague and _ little-known 
Indian satrapy of the Achaemenid kings. Whether 
he really hoped to be able to march to the limits 
of the world and was deceived as to where those 
limits were or whether he merely took it for granted 
that he ought to conquer all that had been held by 
his predecessors, the Persians, is a matter for doubt 
—a doubt largely caused by divergent views as to 
his character and genius. It is certain, however, 
that here at an incredible distance from his original 
point of departure he left not the least remarkable 
traces of his great adventure. (Sir Aurel Stein 
considers it worthy of record when he finds a tribe 
that tells him that it has never heard of Alexander 
having visited its territory) 

In the course of his advance, he performed one 
of his most celebrated exploits, the capture of the 
rock Aornos. There was some pretty steep lying 
about that formidable stronghold before ever a 
Macedonian set foot on its heights. Arrian suggests 
that Alexander was anxious to take it because it 
had defied the assaults of Heracles. But there has 
been as much uncertainty about it since, and even 
now, if Sir Aurel Stein’s theory is to be rejected, 
we still do not know precisely where it is. Sir 
Aurel helps us to understand the mist in which the 
region traversed by the Macedonian army has ever 
since been enveloped : 

When General Abbott, the valiant Frontier Officer from 
whom Abbottabad, the administrative centre of Hazara, takes 
its name, discussed in 1854 his location of Aornos on the 
Mahaban range south of Buner, he proposed, as M. Court, 
one of Ranjit Singh’s French generals had done before him 
in 1839, to recognize Embolima in the present village of Amb 
situated on the right bank of the Indus. It lies about eight 
miles to the east of Mahaban and is the place from which the 
Nawab of Amb, one of the Miangul’s recent antagonists, takes 
his title. This identification of Aornos with Mahaban had been 
proposed without a visit to the locality—then wholly inaccess- 
ible to any European—and was based mainly on what the 
telescope used from a great distance on the Hazara side of 
the river was believed to show. This identification had proved 
untenable in the light of the true topographical features of the 
supposed site, as revealed by the close survey of Mahaban 
carried out by me in 1904. 

There is something which has an extraordinary 
effect on the imagination in the spectacle of an 
English general, only seventy-five years ago, 
endeavouring to follow the topography of Alexander’s 
campaigns through a telescope, for all the world 
as though he was an astronomer studying the 
mountains in the moon. But it is hardly less 
impressive to think of Sir Aurel Stein, a Civil 
Servant, with all the power of the Government of 
India behind him, setting out to see what he could 
do on the spot. Whether he has succeeded or not 
(a point on which I am not competent to express 
an opinion) in his attempt our civilization flowers 
out in an adventure almost as exciting to the 
contemplative mind as Alexander’s own. It is 
possible that another generation of men would think 
it absurd that an individual should undertake, and 
much more that a government should assist him 
therein, so arduous a tour of exploration only to 
investigate the sites of battles fought more than 
two thousand years ago. We do not, and there 
could be no more convincing refutation of the 
charges we are all accustomed to make against the 
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materialism and commercialism of our culture It 
is true that material rewards may, and often i 


ensue from researches of this nature, but it ; 
equally true that no one in his senses would think t 
undertaking them from purely material motives 

Sir Aurel is, of course, the born seeker y 
knowledge, and in the territory north of India finds 
a combination of new country and old traces which 
(if I may use the simile without the appearance of 
disrespect) makes him yap with excitement like a 
fox-terrier. His is the true gusto in setting out: 

I shall not soon forget the joyfu i i : 
and busy stay in England, I found awaiting me a letter from 
Sir Norman Bolton, an old Frontier friend and at that time 
Chief Commissioner of the North-West Frontier Province 
telling me that a goal which I had for many years desired 
was now at last within my reach. This was the great trans. 
border tract of Upper Swat and the adjacent valleys, which 
by their historic past and the many reported vestiges thereof, 
had attracted me ever since, as a young student, thirty-eight 
years before, I first came to work on India’s ancient soil. 

The rest of the journey maintains the promise of 
the beginning. Sir Aurel, though he took with him 
for armament four revolvers, seems not to have met 
with any hair-raising adventures. He comments on 
the fact that Alexander could not have advanced 
in the manner in which he did if the Pathan mode 
of fighting had obtained at that time. Now the 
Pathan has been tamed and we see that there is 
change even in the valleys of the Hindu-Kush. 

But he had disappointments and _ excitements. 
He found inscriptions ‘‘ at a romantic spot where 
on a precipitous slope a big detached rock over- 
hangs a small spring in a grotto full of ferns and 
maidenhair,’” and, having failed to make paper 
squeezes of them, secured photographs, which when 
he got them home showed that they were identical 
with those published nearly thirty years before by 
Professor George Bihler. This, however, reminds 
him of the Pathan agent through whom they first 
reached civilization and who, finding the supply of 
the genuine article running dry, took to peddling 
squeezes of forgeries carved in wood, which betrayed 
their origin by the impression of the grain. 

His excitement reaches its height in the approach 
to Pir-sar which he identifies as Aornos, through 
rhododendrons and irises, and to the accompaniment 
of what he praises as ‘‘ baronial hospitality.” I do 
not, I repeat, presume to judge whether the 
identification is final Mr. W. W. Tarn (writing 
before Sir Aurel’s views had _ been published) 
suggests that perhaps too much stress has been 
laid on the formidable nature of the site and it is 
certainly not easy from Arrian or Curtius to form 
a definite notion of what the stronghold must have 
looked like. Sir Aurel says that he wished that 
‘the great Alexander had brought in his train some 
man of letters, accustomed, like a Chinese annalist, 
to look out for plain topographical facts, such as 
bearings, distances, and the like, and to record them 
with impartial clearness alongside of important 
military events!’? But the difficulty of the task 
increases the explorer’s keenness and as he stumbles 
eagerly along in the growing dusk he suddenly asks 
himself, ‘‘ Was this not the deep gap on Aornos 
which at first baffles the Macedonian attack, after 
Alexander had joined the detachment sent ahead 
under Ptolemy, the son of Lagos, near the top of 
the mountain?’? When he reaches the top: 

The growing conviction that Aornos was found at last kept 
my spirits buoyant in spite of benumbed hands and weary 
feet. Alexander, so Arrian and Curtius tell us, offered sacrifices 
to the gods when he had gained possession of the “ Roc a 
I had no victory to give thanks for. Yet I, too, felt tempted 
to offer a libation to Pallas Athene for the fulfilment of a 
scholar’s hope, long cherished and long delayed. 

What difference can it make to any of us whether 
the true Aornos has been discovered or not? 
None of a material sort, it must be confessed: if 
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the study of Alexander’s generalship were still useful | doctrine or practice be one imposed by the Church 


i the matter of a few miles this way or 
ay ie Swat Valley would be of no great 
consequence. Even from the point of view of 
history in the larger sense, the controversy has but 
little meaning: a narrative which should turn on 
such issues as this would be unattractive to most of 
ys. Nevertheless it would not be easy to find an 
intelligent man to say that Sir Aurel’s journey should 
not have been undertaken or that his enthusiasm is 
misplaced. The reality of his own emotion awakes 
our own. Here we have a shining example of the 
hunger for sheer truth and of the depth of feeling 
which it can rouse in the man who experiences it. 


LIONS IN THE PATH TO ROME 


Survivals and New Arrivals. By Hilaire Belloc. 
Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 


HE form of any society, in Mr, Belloc’s belief, 
» ters on its philosophy ; and, whether or no it 
calls its philosophy a religion, that in practice is what 
its philosophy must be. But the spectacle that is 
before him is not one of a world fult of warring sects, 
with Roman Catholicism as one of them; the Roman 
Church is unique, in its claim to universality and in 
having no borderland of partial agreement with institu- 
tions that may be deemed more or less like it. ‘‘ There 
is, then, no man who cares to understand the character 
of the world but must acquaint himself with the situa- 
tion of the Faith.’’ And, certainly, whatever we may 
think of Mr. Belloc’s postulates and inferences, this 
book is more than a survey of the situation of Roman 
Catholicism; it is incidentally an examination of most 
of the intellectual movements affecting Europe during 
the last sixty or seventy years. Being that, and being 
a model of lucid, concise and vigorous polemical 
writing, it deserves to be read by every student of 
contemporary events and not merely by those who, in 
devotion or enmity, are exercised about the present 
status of Roman Catholicism. 

Mr. Belloc’s approach to his subject, excellently 
novel as it is, conduces to that subsidiary success; 
for in discussing successively those attacks on Roman 
Catholicism which have weakened till they are mere 
survivals of Victorian controversy and those which 
are still vigorous or are only now developing, Mr. 
Belloc is recording for us successive states of the 
public mind. The appeal of every assailant at every 
stage has been to what was then dominating the mind 
of the average educated man: to tell us what that 
was, and to show how and when it became less or 
more effective to appeal to it is to sketch the intellec- 
tual history of the last three-quarters of a century. 

With the “‘ survivals ” Mr. Belloc’s task has been 
simplified by lapse of time. Biblical literalism, with its 
grotesque excesses and its strange inconsistency of 
combining wholesale acceptance with picking and 
choosing, is now a rarity in England and odd even 
in America. Sheer materialism has said its say and 
fallen silent outside Hyde Park. What he calls ‘‘ the 
wealth and power argument ’’ never established a 
chain of cause and effect; the contention that certain 
weak or commercially decadent Roman Catholic 
peoples owed their misfortunes wholly to their religion 
was an absurdity. The historical argument, which Mr. 
Belloc numbers among tthe ‘ survivals,’’ has been in 
part met, and to that extent has weakened, but it is 
surely more than a mere survival. It is welt enough 
to retort on it, as he does, that proof of the com- 
paratively late adoption of a doctrine or practice long 
presented by the Church, or with the Church’s coun- 
tenance, as part of the faith or of ritual from the very 
foundation does not prove the doctrine false or the 
Practice vicious. Agreed; but what is an infallibility 
Proved fallible in its own intimate concerns, if the 


as ancient, and what is an authority that, undeceived 
itself, has been powerless to undeceive the faithful ? 
It is not irrelevant to note the extreme reluctance with 
which historically untenable positions have been yielded 
up, or the energy of reprisals on those raising historic 
doubts. 

The main opposition to Roman Catholicism to-day, 
Mr. Belloc finds to be constituted of three forces, or 
rather of two forces and an obstruction: nationalism, 
anti-clericalism, ‘‘ the modern mind.’’ It tells us much 
of the temper of our age that this opposition has pro- 
duced no definite anti-Roman, or for that matter anti- 
Christian, theory but merely created moods and habits 
of thought inimical to Roman Catholicism as to other 
Christian influence. Nationalism he sees as an enemy 
because it challenges the universality of Roman 
Catholicism and because it is apt to make education 
its own instrument instead of leaving it under the 
control of the Roman Church. The ‘‘ modern mind ”’ 
appears to him strangest in that its certitudes vary in 
inverse proportion to the direct sensible evidence 
available, so that its victims will be far surer of the 
existence of vitamins than of a nasty taste in chemical 
beer : more seriously, in its refusal to think and readi- 
ness to accept and work from postulates it does not 
understand. But, as Mr. Belloc sees, the hostility of 
the ‘‘ modern mind ’’ to his Church, and, he might 
have added, to allt Churches and every spiritual force, 
has its compensations: the ass blocking the way is 
desired out of it by all intelligent persons whatsoever, 
independently of their religion. And in particular, 
though this he does not see, all intelligent persons 
desire that ass to discontinue braying to the effect 
that the religion of the future is a nebulous, unorgan- 
ized Christianity meekly adjusting itself to every 
popular requirement. There may very well be fewer 
Christians, proportionately, in the future: just for 
that reason, just because those who in the modern 
world hold to Christianity do so by something more 
than uncriticized habit, the future is probably with 
defined, defiant, strictly organized Christianity, with 
Churches claiming authority and not with those 
humouring an ‘‘ educated ’’ proletariat. The harden- 
ing of dogma is the natural reply to clamour for 


dissolving it until a vague goodwill is all that remains 
of Christianity. 


TRAVELLERS RETURNED 


Far and Near. 
7s. 6d. 

An Indian Journey. By Waldemar Bonsels. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Nights Abroad. By Konrad Bercovici. The 
Cayme Press. 12s. 6d. 

The Third Route. By Philip Sassoon. Heine- 
mann. 15s. 

Summer Days Among the Western Isles. 
Alastair A. Macgregor. Nelson. 7s. 6d. 


By Eleanor Elsner. Jenkins. 


By 


F the five books here considered most excellent 

entertainment can be obtained from Mrs. 
Elsner’s volume of travel reminiscences ‘ Far and 
Near.’ Her range is not a large one, being mainly 
confined to Southern Europe and North Africa, but 
within these limits she proves herself far more 
than a mere tourist. Being the happy possessor of a 
humorous and sympathetic temperament, she makes 
friends wherever she goes with humble folk and in 
their company finds real adventures. Her story of 
how, near Barcelona, she induced an old Spanish 
junk merchant to discover to her part of the gorgeous 
wardrobe of the Empress Josephine is delightfully 
told, but with such high spirits that one sometimes 
wonders whether it is not exuberant invention from 
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beginning to end. Her book is anecdotal rather than 
descriptive and deserves a certain permanence among 
the light volumes of travel. 

Herr Waldemar Bonsels is a German best seller. 
He has achieved this success with (among other 
books) ‘ The Adventures of Maya the Bee.’ There is 
now published a translation of his, ‘An Indian 
Journey,’ which is also being reprinted by the 
thousand for his native market. This can be well 
understood, for it is a singular and in many ways a 
beautiful book. It describes a lonely sojourn in India 
and a lonely trek through the jungle. Though Herr 
Bonsels has a disregard for his reader’s curiosity 
which is often very irritating, his leisurely, some- 
times impudent style does produce a vivid impression. 
There are passages in the book which will not easily 
be forgotten; his descriptions of his fever dreams, 
his stories of his Indian servant, of his meeting with 
a minor Rajah, his pictures of jungle life—all these 
are very well done indeed. He expresses a mild 
dislike of British officialdom, which, as a German, 
may be forgiven him, though on one or two 
occasions he seems to have received more courtesy 
at British hands than he deserved. 

‘* Have I gotten the measure,’’ asks Mr. Konrad 
Bercovici rhetorically, ‘‘ the odor and the atmosphere 
of the cities against whose walls I have beaten my 
Don Quixotic wings?’’ This sentence has fascinated 
me so much that I have tried to sort the metaphors, 
but it is a task beyond my powers. In the main I 
suppose he means ‘‘ Have I written rubbish?’’ and 
the answer, I am afraid, is that he very often has. 
His ‘ Nights Abroad’ covers visits to many well- 
known capitals in most of which he appears to have 
been treated with much hospitality which he repaid 
with scant politeness. He is a confessed night 
prowler, but his excursions in the small hours seldom 
provide us with more interesting information than 
that jazz bands play in night clubs and unfortunate 
women walk the streets in most cities in Europe. 
In London his walk, whether there is intended to be any 
element of time in it or not, is purely fantastic. 
However, it is pleasant to read of Covent Garden 
carts unloading in Haymarket, though one would 
have thought that his London publishers might have 
corrected this trifling error. Perhaps, too, he might 
have learnt an elementary rule of the club to which 
he was elected an honorary member—but it is not a 
book which reveals much sense of delicacy in its 
author, as may be seen in his descriptions of his 
hosts abroad which never reach much beyond the 
standards of the paragraphist. 

It is a relief to turn to Sir Philip Sassoon’s spirited 
account of his air journey to India. In ‘ The Third 
Route’ he tells a breathless story, in a_ style 
appropriate to its subject, marred only by one little 
trick of its author which is to drop a leaf from 
history at unnecessary moments. Yet to a mind 
well stored and to a man seeing the monuments of 
the ancient world for the first time from this new 
angle such digressions may be forgiven. They are 
only irritating because we feel that we must be as 
fast as the Iris herself in following this historic 
journey. Side trips which, as Under-Secretary, Sir 
Philip took to inspect our air forces along his route 
are as interesting as the main journey itself. The 
abiding impression is one of intense hopefulness in 
the rapid development of our civil air power and the 
great usefulness and economy of the military branch 
in policing our mandated territories. ‘ The Third 
Route ’ is illustrated by some of the finest air photo- 
graphs ever published. 

It is pitiful to say that to most travelled English- 
men there are few places in Europe, which are near 
to hand, less known than the Western Isles. Mr. 
Alastair Macgregor, who has written so well before 
of the Hebrides, has in ‘Summer Days Among the 
Western Isles’ continued his work of enthusiasm. 
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is a well-filled volume of history, illustrated) 
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IRISH DRAMA 


The Irish Drama, 1896-1928. By A 
Malone. Constable. 15s. y Andrew f, 


T HIRT Y-THREE years have passed since the idea of 
forming a National Drama first occurred to Irish 
men of letters. It is odd, as Mr. Malone observes at the 
opening of his book, that one of the oldest Civilizations 
of Europe had not yet attempted to. express its hopes 
and struggles in the theatre, especially as Ireland of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries had made, both 
in players and dramatists, a singularly large contri- 
bution to the English stage. The Irish Literary 
Theatre of 1899 was the product of various accidents 
and influences. Modern notions brought to Dublin by 
Ibsenites like the late Edward Martyn, by naturalists 
like Mr. Moore; the neo-Celticism of Mr. Yeats: a 
new popular patriotism; Irish interest in the Indepen- 
dent Theatre; the discovery of two brothers in Dublin 
with a genius for acting—albh suggested that ‘‘ some- 
thing must be done.’’ 

Mr. Malone tells his story in detail. Matter is not 
wanting. The subject offers occasion for pertinent 
digressions: Irish history and mythology, Irish 
patriotism, Irish religion, Irish social conditions, need 
definitions if the fortunes of the Irish Literary (after- 
wards the Abbey) Theatre are to be understood, Mr. 
Malone must explain in local terms every Irish writer 
who had a finger in the pie—and what Irish writer 
had not? Mr. Yeats, it is recalled, came from a 
Church of Ireland family, and first imagined a home 
for his romantic theatre in the suburbs of London. 
Lord Dunsany’s sympathies are mainly English. Mr. 
Moore is Irish only in part—‘‘ he has a great deal in 
common with the English Utilitarians, his philosophic 
outlook is not so very different from Jeremy Bentham ” 
(a novel and interesting judgment), yet without 
Ireland and without Catholicism he would never have 
become a great figure in English literature. The most 
national in the real sense of modern Irish dramatists 
has been Lady Gregory, a member of the Anglo-Irish 
gentry. She has been the happiest of the collaborators 
in the movement; and Mr. Malone pays a well-deserved 
tribute to an art and a patriotism, in this case never 
in conflict. 

Mr. Malone brings his history down to the season 
of 1928. The Irish drama flourishes, though, for 
reasons that are minutely analysed, none of the diver- 
gent aims of its early founders has been reached. 
Dramatists that it has discovered—Synge, Sean 
O’Casey, Robinson and T. C. Murray, among others 
—still attract the attention of the outside world. It 
should be added that Mr. Malone, for all his local pre- 
occupations, has a wide knowledge of the modern 
theatre in general; and his outlook on things is much 
less provincial than that of many of his compatriots. 


MR. HUGHES ON THE EMPIRE 


The Splendid Adventure. By the Right Hon. 
W.M. Hughes. Benn. 2is. 


N° one is better qualified to review the present 
position of the British Empire from the Australian 
nationalist point of view than Mr. William Morris 
Hughes, the young Welsh schoolmaster who emigrated 
to Australia in 1884, and made himself the first 
Dominion Prime Minister to sit as an equal in the 
meetings of the British Cabinet. The first section 
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of his book deals with his personal experiences of the 
war and its aftermath, down to the Imperial 
Conference of 1921. It will be remembered that, when 
Mr. Asquith invited the Dominion Prime Ministers 
to discuss the situation in London early in 1916, Mr. 
Hughes was the only one who was then able to attend. 
“The Government,’’ he thinks, ‘‘ was a little at a 
loss to know what to do with me.’’ Mr. Asquith’s 
idea was apparently that the Prime Ministers should 
hold a kind of informal conference with the Govern- 
ment, and that, having been fully informed of the 
military and economic position, they should return to 
their respective dominions to push on recruiting. But 
Mr. Hughes’s personality and the popularity which 
he won in this country by his vigorous and patriotic 
speeches soon brought him ‘ farther ben,’’ as the 
Scots say. ‘‘ At last I was summoned to attend a 
meeting [of the Cabinet], and, taking my place 
around the table in the ordinary way, participated in 
the discussions as if I had been a member of the British 
Government. As I was a visitor, however, I enjoyed 
the honour of a seat at the right of the Prime 
Minister.” One of the best passages in Mr. 
Hughes’s book is his character-sketch of Mr. Asquith, 
whose ‘‘ wait and see’’ policy was then breaking 
down : 

As a matter of fact he was temperamentally unfitted to 
lead the Empire in war. He looked upon action as a kind 
of disease to be avoided by every legitimate means. Indeed, 
when he had spoken of a thing that ought to be done, it 
was to him the same as if the thing had been done. In 
Cabinet he was of all men the least prejudiced. No one 
insisted less upon his own views. He listened with unmoved 
patience to every opinion, summing up with judicial impar- 
tiality all that was said, but almost invariably deciding for 
that course which involved the least action. He had plenty of 
courage, but avoided conflict except as a last resource, and 
he was the very soul of honour.... He is, of course, a 
familiar type of Englishman, a most admirable type—in peace- 
time. He had all the great virtues, a fine and catholic taste 
in literature, and a considerable experience of men. But life 
terrified him. He could bear to regard it from a library 
window, and as it stalked between the black lines of a book he 
could meet and deal with it. As long as its reactions were 
orthodox he could apply to it the academic rules, but when 
precedent and the experience of his ancestors seemed to be 
inadequate for a situation, he sank into a gentlemanly melan- 
choly and looked injured. He was, perhaps, too perfectly 
civilized. 

The greater part of Mr. Hughes’s book is devoted 
toa review of the internal and external relations of the 
British Empire at the present day. It is at once 
fresh in its point of view and thoughtful in its sub- 
stance, and should be read by all students of our 
policy. It is difficult to overestimate the importance 
of knowing what the Dominions are actually thinking 
and feeling about ‘‘ the commonwealth of Britannic 
nations.’”” He does not hesitate to point out and 
even to scarify what he considers some of the weak- 
nesses of the Empire. Here, indeed, lies the most 
instructive part of his work. But the pleasantest is 
his conclusion that the real secret of the Empire lies 
in the fact that ‘‘ however incompetent British rulers 
have often managed to be, they have shared with 
their people two qualities which serve as sword and 
buckler against misfortune and enemies—the capacity 
to adapt themselves to quickly and vastly changing 
circumstances, and, perhaps more precious still, the 
gift to profit by experience.”’ 


THOUGHTS ON GOVERNMENT 


The History of Government. By Sir Charles 


Petrie. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


AST in the form of an essay on the history of 
government, Sir Charles Petrie has written a 
stimulating little book which perhaps simplifies 
the history of government but certainly provokes 
thought on theory. Historically its principal weakness 
is too slight an indication of the importance of law; 


and in dealing with theory it is, we believe, a mistake 
to regard the contract theorists as essentially concerned 
with history. Their appeal, surely, is to logic and justice. 
The much-quoted opening sentence of Rousseau that 
man is born free but is everywhere in chains is 
followed by two rhetorical questions the answers to 
which are quoted too little. In substance they are: 
What has brought about this result? Rousseau con- 
fesses his ignorance. What alone can justify it? That, 
says Rousseau, I think I can tell. The apparently 
historical foundation of the thought of Hooker, 
Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau is illusory. Destroy 
them historically, and the essence of their argument 
is unimpaired, 

Sir Charles Petrie writes of the decline of democracy 
and clearly anticipates an increased number of dicta- 
torships in the future. A really hardened democrat 
would object that what has not existed can hardly 
decline, and the conjunction of politically democratic 
forms with oligarchic economic realities has in the last 
century meant an unstable situation hardly to be 
described as perfectly democratic. And, restricting the 
question to the formally democratic, it is worth 
pointing to the perhaps surprising fact that no 
British Government has had, formally, the active 
support of an absolute majority of the population or, 
as a rule, even of the electorate. At most, modern 
democratic forms have been an extremely rough 
approximation even to their political ideal, and the 
problem of the relations of the democratic movement 
to economic tendencies is hardly even yet generally 
realized. It would be premature to regard it as 
insoluble. And we would take leave to doubt the 
validity of Sir Charles Petrie’s equating of the pro- 
position that there is no absolute good in government 
with the view that there may be no discoverable best 
form of government. The shoemaker must ask where 
the shoe pinches. Sir Charles Petrie sometimes stimu- 
lates us to register dissent, but that response is really 
itself a tribute to his book. 


THE IRISH AND THEIR RELIGION 
The Celtic Church in England. By John L. G. 


Meissener. Hopkinson. os. 6d. 
A History of Ireland. By Sir James O’Connor. 
Benn. Is. 


T may perhaps be justifiable to review together 

these two books since the first, a work of scholar- 
ship, is so largely a study of Irish influences upon 
England of the seventh and eighth centuries. Sir 
James O’Connor for his part emphasizes the fact that 
Anglo-Irish interdependence is of ancient date; it 
began with predatory expeditions undertaken not from 
England but from Ireland. Christianity reached 
Ireland before St. Patrick, but paganism was still 
strong when he died in 461; nor did the schools of 
saints and missionaries for which Ireland presently 
became famous have much effect on Irish social and 
political life, which was all turbulence from the sixth 
to the ninth centuries. The Synod of Whitby, which 
is the Rev. J. Meissener’s starting point, was held 
in 664, and is generally supposed to have marked the 
end of Irish cultural influences in England. Mr. 
Meissener’s thesis is that these influences survived 
to a much later date, especially in the system of 
monasticism. The most important argument of a 
well-documented work concerns Bede’s ‘ Historia 
Ecclesiastica’ of 751. This book, Mr. Meissener 
believes, had for its object the conversion to a Roman 
policy of Ceowulf, the King of Northumbria, who 
was half Irish by blood and had been educated in 
Ireland. 

Sir James O’Connor is a South of Ireland Catholic, 
who was a judge during the old regime. Mr. Meissener 
writes from an Ulster parsonage. It is interesting to 
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contrast their views on Celtic Christianity, Mr. | Bright Young People. We must say that she 
Meissener leans to a belief in an Irish Golden Age, has 


and his book will be appreciated by Irish Protestants 
who, whatever their politics, like to think of their 
Church as the veritable Church of Ireland—to hold, 
i.e., that with the Reformation these islands returned 
to the teachings and practices of Celtic Christianity. 
Sir James, one feels—although his treatment of this 
part of his subject is necessarily brief—is sceptical of 
that Golden Age; but at the same time he has no 
doubt that the Celtic Church was in communion with 
Rome and accepted Roman discipline. His general 
point of view in regard to Irish history is, however, 
one that Irish Catholics have seldom been willing to 
adopt. He seems to hold that there is only one real 
issue, the religion, between Ireland and England, and 
no other substance in Irish nationalism than that 
which the reaction against a Protestant contact creates. 
Ireland, he says, was never so prosperous as under 
the Union; and this is probably true if the criteria 
of Manchester economics be just criteria. Her griev- 
ances other than that of the Protestant contact were 
pure illusions. Sinn Fein, indeed, grew out of these 
illusions; but such success as Sinn Fein attained was 
largely an accident, and Home Rule would have come 
in any case, since it was now an English interest. 

Sir James presents himself as a spokesman of the 
educated Irish Catholics, and it is theréfore surprising 
that he should suggest that such a measure as the 
Censorship Bill has the support of his class as well as 
of the uneducated, and also that he should speak with 
satisfaction of the modern architecture of his Church 
in Ireland. 


BRIGHTER BIOGRAPHY 


Anne Stuart, Queen of England. By Beatrice 
Curtis Brown. Bles. tos. 6d. 


ET us first quote from the wrapper of this 

book to show us where we are: 

For two centuries we have dismissed Queen Anne as “‘Dull,’’ 
Good and Dead.”? Yet this “‘ dull, good ’? woman grew 
up among the gay spirits of the Restoration Court (falling in 
love with one of its gallants), betrayed her father, plotted 
against her sister, conspired with those she had betrayed, 
and finally rose up against the friend to whom she had been 


bound for thirty years—the mighty Duchess of Marlborough— 
and overthrew her. 


This book is a study of this strange inarticulate queen who 
was dominated by her fear and her vanity, and an intimate 
picture of relations between some members of that cruel 
and lovable House of Stuart. 

And next let us quote Miss Curtis Brown : ‘‘I have felt 
justified in ignoring the political movements of her 
time and devoting myself entirely to a narrative of 
Anne’s personal history.’’ In Miss Brown’s judgment, 
Queen Anne ‘as an historical pivot,’’ ‘‘ does not 
exist.”” It is difficult, she writes, ‘‘ to be interested 
in behaviour which, like a lunatic’s, shows no 
direction.”” Queen Anne, we are told, was of no 
importance, and Queen Anne, in fact, is dead— 
‘* Queen Annes are always dead.’’ Miss Brown regards 
her as a queen of inarticulates and the object of this 
study is ‘‘ to render comprehensible some of the 
inarticulates of this world.’? While founded on 
recorded history, this life is presented, without dis- 
guise, as a story. The gaps, we learn, have been 
filled in from imagination, though imagination has 
never been used to establish an aspect of character 
which there was not ‘‘ real reason to postulate from 
historical evidence.’’ Episodes of Anne’s life have 
been, admittedly, ‘‘ freely decorated.’’ Conversations 
recorded as taking place before 1688 are nearly all 
imaginary. 

It may be said that at least we know where we 
are. At least we seem to do. It all seems rather 
unfair to set down Miss Brown’s confessions in cold 
print. She admits, in effect, to belonging to the grow- 
ing number of purveyors of Brighter Biography for 


given us an amusing book written wit 
the dramatic, It is not perhaps much 
than it claims to be. For the book as history, we h; 
Miss Brown’s confession. As fiction, art, the for 
combination of biography and fiction, Miss Brown hac 
made a success of an unpromising subject. 
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TROPICAL ADVENTURES 


Tracking Down the Enemies of Man. B 
Torrance. Knopf. 7s. 6d. y Alfred 


F it be true, as the King of Thessaly wrote in 

Minerva’s album, that ‘‘ adventures are to the 
adventurous,”’ Dr. Torrance must be one of the 
most adventurous of mortals. In the course of the 
various journeys through tropical Africa and south. 
eastern Asia which he describes in this thrilling work 
blood-curdling and hair-raising experiences seem to 
have thrust themselves upon him, At the very out. 
set we find him driving a small motor-car on a narrow 
African road, blocked by a raging torrent behind him 
and by a rhinoceros proceeding in the same direction 
immediately in front of him, ‘‘ I felt certain that we 
would hit it and I knew that at that moment death 
would be nearer to us than it had been on the brink of 
the ravine. With one thrust of its powerful tusk it 
could lift the car and its trembling occupants into the 
air, and trample us all to dust when we fell back.” 
The African rhinoceros has no offensive tusk, but to 
call it a horn would make it no softer. Luckily the 
animal did not look round until the road widened 
enough to let Dr. Torrance pass it with a hoot of 
triumph. 

Still more exciting was the moment when Dr. 
Torrance was crossing a river on a log, and found 
that an enormous crocodile was pursuing him with 
the speed of a torpedo. ‘‘ Its huge, lashing tail was 
churning up a column of water, and its mouth gaped 
hungrily open, revealing terrible rows of gleaming, 
dagger-like teeth.” It did not realize that it could 
swim faster with its mouth shut, but there was no 
need for it to hurry. ‘‘ For, on the shelving bank of 
warm, soft sand that loomed as my unwilling goal, my 
frightened gaze showed me plainly what lay in wait. 
A school of crocodiles, sunning themselves and watch- 
ing with lazy eyes the victim that wind and stream 
was whirling close.’”’ Fortunately, Dr, Torrance was 
reserved for other adventures—to face ferocious pig- 
mies whose poisoned arrows went ‘‘plonk’’ at his feet, 
to save a white man who had been pegged out to be 
eaten alive by vicious driver ants, to rescue a Liver- 
pool lad who had been kept under drugs for four 
years in the palace of an African Semiramis, and who 
was to be sacrificed when the long-desired mulatto 
baby should arrive. 

The enemies mentioned in the tithe of Dr, Torrance’s 
book, however, are not those which provide such 
adventures as form the most readable part of his 
narrative, They are ‘‘ that vast army of flying insects 
such as midges, gnats and flies, together with the 
germs and virus that they transmit.’’ Dr. Torrance’s 
life-work, he tells us, has been the investigation and 
alleviation of numerous tropical diseases, such as 
sleeping-sickness, leprosy, yellow fever and malaria. 
He gives gruesome descriptions, in non-technical lan- 
guage, of the ravages caused by these diseases, which 
‘* kill more human beings than wars, famine or wild 
big game.’’ He illustrates the complete ignorance of 
sanitation in which most of the natives of tropical 
regions live when left to themselves, and describes the 
drastic methods by which he successfully interfered 
with their prescriptive right to be filthy. His various 
expeditions seem to have saved many lives, and his 
book should form valuable propaganda in the cause 
of tropical sanitation. 
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Beau Nash and Mrs. Sheridan 
at Bath 


MRS. SHERIDAN—Mr. Nash, as I live—or rather did live, 
for 1 vow ’tis nigh on two hundred years since I last saw you 
holding your Court here. 


NASH—I declare ’tis the brightest and best of the beautifui 
Miss Linleys. Stap me, Ma’m—a sorry place they’ve made of 
my kingdom. 


MRS. SHERIDAN—Fie, Sir. I am ravished to revisit a 
spot redolent of my most romantic memories. And you your- 
self cannot but thrill with pride to envisage what your genius 
created—the scene of all your former triumphs. 


NASH—Thrill, Madam ? Aye, I’ve had muy thrill and a most 
ungenteel spectacle I made. I rage at the remembrance. 


MRS. SHERIDAN—Lud, Mr. Nash, what can have occurred 


to put you out so ? 


NASH—Why, thinks I an hour hence, I’ll to the Pump Room 
and sip a glass yet, shadow though I be. So, striving vainiy to 
cross Milsom Street, which was blocked with a great pother of 
these new-fangled vehicles, I asked a young fellow stepping 
into his chaise my easiest way to the Pump. He seemed scarce 
to attend me, but waved his hand towards a bright-coloured 
row of what I now perceived to be Pumps, saying: “* Plenty 
of juice there.” 


MRS. SHERIDAN—A strange term to apply to the pure 
healing waters we remember. 


NASH—So I thought, but I took my glass and waited behind 
a line of vehicles. Will you credit me, Ma’m, each in turn 
drew quantities of the precious fluid into receptacles in their 
carriages. 


MRS. SHERIDAN—Just heaven ! What bucolic manners ! 
To carry the waters away with them, instead of sipping 
genteelly in company is to shame the Wells. 


NASH—Hear the rest, Madam. There was one Pump more 
crowded about than all the rest. So when I could get near I 
set my glass under the mouth of it amid the rude laughter of 
the persons near me, took one sip, and, sure, hell’s sulphur 
itself could not taste worse. 


MRS. SHERIDAN—La ! Mr. Nash, such a deception was 
infamous. For now I see how you were misled. “I'was petrol 
for these modern chaises that you took for your chalybeate. 


NASH—To think that Nash, the arbiter of elegances, should 
have so lacked discernment. 


MRS. SHERIDAN—Console yourself, good sir, for if, as I 

conclude your ever-ready discernment of the mode led you 

to the Pump most thronged by fashion, then you at least 

sipped a petrol different by its exquisite elegance from all 

rivals, and known to the discerning to-day as the incomparable 
LL. 


PRACTICAL 
CRITICISM 


By I. A. RICHARDS, author of ‘“ Principles of 
Literary Criticism.” 12s. 6d. net 


“One of our best psychological critics ...in this excellent 
book ... has hit upon an admirable device, and carried it out 
in the true scientific spirit. Choosing a dozen poems, he has 
concealed their authorship and submitted them to the judgment 
of about a hundred educated persons. The results are interest- 
ing. . . . Having secured these, he proceeds in the most thorough 
and scientific fashion to analyse them. ... This book is one of 
the best antidotes to humbug I have even seen.”—Daily News. 


MRS. GASKELL 


By A. STANTON WHITFIELD. With portrait. 
7s. 6d. net 
This study of Mrs. Gaskell and her work, the first to appear, 
is alive, and expresses more than a little of the spirit of the 
Victorian age. The book opens with a biographical sketch, and 
continues with an examination of Mrs. Gaskell as novelist, short- 
story writer and biographer. 


THE BYZANTINE 
ACHIEVEMENT 


A.D. 330—1453 
By ROBERT BYRON. With 16 plates. 15s. net 
“This is an interesting and unusual book. He has succeeded 
in painting as fine, as brightly coloured a picture of the Byzantine 
Empire as we can recollect. He has drunk of the essence of the 
East; intoxicated, has fallen in love with the beauty of the 


an. The picture of Byzantine life that he gives is fascinat- 
ing.”—Manchester Guardian. 


THE 
ABC OF PSYCHOLOGY 


By C. K. OGDEN, Editor of the ‘“‘ International 

Library of Psychology.’’ 4s. 6d. net 

“ Brilliantly successful. His book is orderly, clear, and com- 

prehensive. These are great virtues; to them Mr. Ogden adds 

another, conciseness. A book of this sort has been badly wanted, 

it fulfils admirably a real need, and can be confidently recom- 
AoA to + Sp taf, 


ANTS, BEES AND WASPS 


By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, F.R.S. New Edition by 
J. G. Myers, Sc.D., F.E.S. With 4 Colour Plates 
and numerous Text Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 


“It is a most useful delight to have a book which gives the 
text and, without loss of admiration, draws the blue pencil under 
his errors. Indeed, a new formula of editing, very pleasing to 
popular and scientific readers, has been invented by Mr. Myers.” 
—Observer. 


The Background of History 


An important new series of memoirs, dealing with life in court, 
camp, and high society, by contemporary observers of the events. 


FIRST TWO VOLUMES 


MEMOIRS OF 
CAPTAIN CARLETON 


Edited by CYRIL HUGHES HARTMANN. Iilus- 
trated. 10s. 6d. net 
“That the book is admirable reading, that it gives a picture 
of the conduct of operations of the period and of Spanish lifa in 
so attractive a form as to bring upon itself the attribution of 
Defoe’s authorship, are open to no doubt. For that alone (the 
plain, unpretentious style) its reprint would have been fully 
justified.”"—Times Literary Supplement. 


MEMOIRS OF 
LEONORA CHRISTINA 


Translated by F. E. BUNNETT. Illustrated. 
12s. 6d. net 
“ Adventurous, loyal, daring as this Danish princess is as a 
free woman, as a prisoner she has ten times the imaginative 
attraction. This is an extraordinarily vivid and exciting book; 
no novel could be more interesting than this authentic historical 
document.”—T. P.’s Weekly. 


ROUTLEDGE : KEGAN PAUL 


BROADWAY HOUSE, CARTER} LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HarTLey 


Apollo in Exile. By Himself. Edited by James 
Bryce. Benn. 7s. 6d. 
The Embezzlers. By Valentine Kataev. 


7s. 6d. 
The Prince or Somebody. 
Knopf. 7s. 6d. 


Benn, 


By Louis Golding. 


HE picaresque novel has fallen out of fashion. 

There are many reasons for this. It is a form of 
fiction that is nourished upon a diversity of types. 
But this age of uniformity, this individual-engulfing 
age discourages eccentricity; everyone wishes to be 
like everyone else, and generally they have their wish. 
In the picaresque novel the arrival of a new character 
on the scene is sufficient of itself to provide a contrast 
and an incident; whereas in modern life the appear- 
ance of a stranger often merely adds to the monotony. 
Another sign of the times that handicaps the picar- 
esque novelist’s craft is that vagabondage has been 
discredited. Travelling, indeed, has increased and 
turismo even more: the world is full of tourists, sight- 
seers and giobe-trotters. But they do not drift, they 
have definite objectives : they travel not with the open 
mind but with the open Baedaeker. The charm of the 
incidents in a picaresque novel is that they come 
unsought and unexpected. Nowadays we take every. 
precaution that the unexpected shall not happen. When 
we travel we arrange that we shall meet only people 
like ourselves, and go only to places which have been 
vouched for by those whose opinion we _ respect. 
A few who follow their own devices become great 
heroic figures, with their pictures in the newspapers ; 
but the majority acquire no merit from their origin- 
ality. They are looked on as hardly better than tramps, 
drones who have shirked the discipline of the hive, 
Warings whose fault it is to have given us all the 
slip. Elegant books of travel can describe such per- 
sonages without offending us; they become part of 
the landscape, part of the local colour, picturesque as 
well as picaresque. So seen, they can be regarded 
with indulgence. But the hero of the picaresque novel 
is obliged to come into real contact with them; and 
at this all our respectability rises in arms. 

But of course the great limitation of the picaresque 
novel is that from its itinerant character it cannot 
treat of love, unless it be love of the most casual 
kind, Certainly it cannot treat of marriage. Many of 
the problems of modern life, and nearly all the prob- 
lems of the modern novel, arise from stationariness : 
the nose must be kept to the grindstone, the pricks 
must be kicked against—the characters cannot get up 
and go, and forget their troubles in a nomadic 
existence. No doubt real nomads have wives and 
families and ties; but the nomad of the picaresque 
novel is nearly always a single man, without conjugal 
preoccupations. To-day, when the bulk of novel- 
readers are women, one cannot wonder that the 
picaresque novel, so essentially masculine in its point 
of view, has lost its popularity. 

‘ Apollo in Exile’ should do something to revive 
it. The hero is (perforce) slightly disreputable; dis- 
appointed in a love-affair, preferring to be a poet 
rather than a Chartered Accountant, he is disowned by 
a not very stern parent and takes to the road, the road 
that leads into the Lowlands of Scotland. Thencefor- 
ward he has the regular picaresque adventures, rather 
cleverly modified to suit modern conditions. He has 
to work for his living and his movements are dictated, 
not by his own sweet will, but by the necessity of 
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finding. new jobs. Unlike the majority of pj 
heroes, he is very susceptible to 


However comfortable a place may be [he sa 
feel there is something wanting if there is not a nice gj 
within reach. Now my situation was as nearly ideal Be 
poor a could expect, with open-air work suited Pe 
strength, an interesting friend and the companionshi 
charming girls. = hip of two 


ys], I always 


He is not at all a Lothario, but a very Steady. 
going young man, more interested in other people 
than in himself, and content to play unimportant 
réles with good humour. The picaresque hero who 
must all the time be recording what he sees and 
hears, cannot easily be introspective, and this is a 
pleasant change. The people ‘ Apollo’ mixes with 
are working folk of various kinds, nearly all with 
strong opinions, and characters more definite than 
his own; but he does not lack personality. He has 
an excellent sense of humour, tempered by a strain 
of gentle pomposity which is very attractive. Alto. 
gether ‘ Apollo in Exile’ is a most readable and 
refreshing book. 

‘The Embezzlers’ is one of the few post-war 
Russian novels that seem to have been written in a 
good temper. Perhaps this is partly the reason why 
the Book Society has ‘‘ adopted ’’ it as a Book of 
the Month. It belongs to the robust school of 
Russian fiction, whose pioneer was Gogol. It dis- 
regards the soul and has a good stomach for the most 
varied manifestations of life. The action takes 
place under the Soviet regime, but there is no 
torture, no bitterness, no emotion run to seed. 
Every now and then one comes across speeches 
characteristically Russian : 

’ ““My God, my God,’’ she whispered, wringing her hands 

in dismay. ‘* Phil, dear! What a state you are in. No 


goloshes! Where is your overcoat? How awful! They have 
been searching for you, they came here for you. My God, 
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BROWNSTONE AND 
IVORY 


by 
KENNETH CHAMPION 
THOMAS 
“In point of artistic skill a very arresting 
work.” —Sunday Referee. 


“He has written a most unusual book—has, 
in fact, quite startled me.’’—Arnold Palmer 


in the Sphere. 


HAUNCH PAUNCH 
AND JOWL 
sy SAMUEL ORNITZ 


“This is a remarkable ~_ of work.’’— 
Gerald Gould in the Daily News. 


WISHART & COMPANY 


THE HIGH PYRENEES 
IN SUMMER AND 
WINTER 


by BECKET WILLIAMS 


“This is a charming guide-book—informa- 
tive, witty and energetic.” —Sanday Referee. 


“This is a delightful book, and something 
new in travel books.” —British Weekly. 


“ A guide book of the first class. It combines 
all the facts one expects to find 
embodied in a narrative that is most readable 
and entertaining.” —Daily Telegraph. 


Map. 28 illustrations. 75. 6d. net. 


WISHART & COMPANY 


19 BUCKINGHAM STREET W.C.2 


Shades of Eton 


PERCY LUBBOCK 
Author of Ear/ham, Roman Pictures, etc. 


7s. 6d. net 


The Heritage of Man 


H. J. MASSINGHAM 
Author of Downland Man 
In this collection, Mr. Massingham brings his an- 
thropology, his natural history and his general 
attitude to some of our modern problems all into 
field. tos. 6d. net 


John Knox 


EDWIN MUIR 


This biography is a study of a religious type rather 

than a contribution to history. It builds up a portrait 

of Knox the Calvinist, the Scotsman and the Puritan, 

and tries to describe the system of ideas within which 

he lived. Mr. Edwin Muir, himself a Scotsman, was 
the translator of Few Siiss. 12s. 6d. net 


Herman Melville 
LEWIS MUMFORD 


In this new biographic treatment, history, literature, 

philosophy, psychology and criticism work together 

towards a single end; the interpretation of a life, and 

a work, a man and a society, in unity. This book 

gives a sympathetic interpretation of the development 

of a noble spirit and a distinguished artist and thinker. 
12s. 6d. net 


Barbarian Stories 
NAOMI MITCHISON 
Author of The Conquered, Cloud Cuckoo Land, etc. 


‘She drifts from the Bronze Age on the Dorset coast 
to the late Bronze Age in Ireland, and the Iron Age 
in North Wales to the pre-Christian and post-Christian 
Ages in Russia, Constantinople and Italy. No history 
book could have made me realize the lives these people 
lived as these pungent stories did, that they saw the 
same earth and sky as we see now, smelt its odours 
and scents.’ Jrish Statesman. 7s. 6d. net 


Ready on Fune 24th 
The Adventures of 


Ralph Rashleigh 


A Penal Exile in Australia, 1825-1844 


Edited with an Introduction by 
THE EARL OF BIRKENHEAD 


7s. 6d. net 
JONATHAN CAPE LONDON 
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going quite mad.”’ 


“* Before everything, calmness,’’ said Philip Stephanovitch 
haughtily through his nose. 

But in ‘ The Embezzlers ’ even despair itself is mild. 
The characters are drunk much of the time—perhaps 
that accounts for their good humour; their expecta- 
tion is fixed not on a political millennium but on the 
day when vodka will be 40 per cent. alcohol instead 
of 30. Take alcohol away from the book, and little 
remains. The humour with which it abounds is of 
so primitive a kind as to be scarcely funny: it turns 
on the absurd misconceptions entertained by half- 
developed minds about the world they live in. Mr. 
Kataev does not write for the sophisticated or the 
sober : 


Each person [he says] has his own way of waking in 
the morning after a drunken orgy. ... More painfully than 
anyone else, middle-aged accountants who are weighted [sic] 
with family cares and have a tendency towards liverishness 
endure the process of awakening after a night of dissipation. 


To enjoy ‘ The Embezzlers ’’ thoroughly one must 
adopt the point of view of the middle-aged 
accountant, and this (I say without priggishness) is 
not always easy. 

Mr. Golding’s work always exhibits a quality of 
imagination both in conception and in execution; he 
has poetical ideas and he knows how to express them : 
indeed, the grand manner comes more readily to 
him than the simple. In ‘ The Prince or Some- 
body ’ the scene is the Tyrol and the chief persons 
an impoverished Russian nobleman, his beautiful, 
infatuated wife Merryl, and a well-meaning, ordinary 
little Englishman called Ben Wain, who enjoys the 
confidence of each. Ben’s problem is to keep Fyodor 
from murdering Merryl in a fit of nervous 
exasperation. As the Prince normally walks about 
with a hunting-crop and a revolver, Ben’s job is no 
sinecure. Ultimately the Prince turns the revolver 
upon himself. The story does not much matter. 
Mr. Golding expends a good deal of emotion upon 
the triangular relationship of Fyodor, Merryl, and 
Ben, not all of which bears fruit. What delights me 
in the book is the entire poetical conception of the 
Tyrol and the many lovely touches which make it 
‘real to our eyes. The scene is alive with beauty. 
Mr. Golding turns his imagination on to people; but 
places are its real goal. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Behind the Scenes of Espionage. By Winifred Liidicke. 
7s. 6d. 

THE spy has never been a popular figure, but he scarcely 
merits the obloquy that has been poured on him. Courage, 
inventiveness, resourcefulness—these three qualities are indis- 
pensable to a spy. The spy earns his reward. The risks he takes 
are tremendous, and failure—in war time, at least— means 
certain death. A slight miscalculation may easily prove fataf. 
One such is recalled by the writer of this book. During the 
war there was a Peruvian spy who ‘ was in the habit of 
sending news from Newcastle to an address in Christiania (Oslo), 
in the form of business orders for large quantities of tinned 
sardines. Unfortunately for him, he had not taken the trouble 
to find out that, at that season of the year, the wholesale 
sardine trade is usually very quiet, so that his telegrams 
naturally excited the suspicion of the censor and led to his 
arrest. He was shot in the Tower.’’ Miss Liidicke surveys the 
rise and progress of the science of espionage in France, Russia, 
Poland and Germany, and there are chapters on ‘ The British 
Intelligence Service’ and ‘ Women Spies.’ It is a fascinating 
record. The adventures of the French super-spy, Charles Louis 
Schalmeister, in particular, are as fantastic and as exciting as 
anything in the pages of Dumas. 


Harrap. 


In the Days of Queen Anne. By Lewis Melville. Hutchinson. 
18s 


MR. MELVILLE will not have it that Queen Anne is dead. 
On the contrary, ‘‘ she is vividly alive—even as Julius 
Cesar, Queen Elizabeth and Nelson’’ But surely there 
The three historical characters to whom 
Melville refers were persons of some eminence. So much 


is a_ distinction. 
Mr. 
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the greatest importance on the nature and treatment of the 
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SWEDEN 


The 
Glamour 
of 
Lapland 


Jan and Cora Gordon, the famous artist-authors and travellers, 
writing of Lapland, say: ‘‘ There is something in wild, lost 
Lapland so moving, something which so awes by its defiant 
immensity that it acts as a tonic.” 


This Arctic province is a vast tangle of snow-capped moun- 
tains, silent birch-fringed lakes, racing rivers, waterfalls, and 
‘fells’ ablaze with wild flowers. 


All the long day the hot sunshine beats down upon the strange 
scene, but it is during the hour or so preceding and following 
midnight, when the sun is gliding along the horizon and the 
theatrical landscape is flooded by its lurid light with vivid and 
ever-changing colour, that the dramatic beauty of Lapland is 
revealed to the full. 


Stockholm, Europe’s loveliest capital; Visby, the romantic 
“City of ruins and roses *’: the Gita Canal, 340 miles of canal- 
linked lake and rivers passing through idyllic scenery; Dalecarlia 
with its unspoiled medieval villages—these are a few of the 
delights of a holiday in Sweden where the tonic air is crystal 
clear and the warm sun shines for from sixteen to twenty-four 
hours a day. 


For free, copiously illustrated booklets and full information 
write to the SweDisH TRAVEL Bureau, 21R Coventry Street, 
London, W.1, the BRITISH AND NORTHERN SHIPPING AGENCY, 
5 Lloyd’s Avenue, E.C.3, or any of the leading tourist agencies 


By S.S.’s Viceroy of India; Ranchi; Ranpura 


NORWAY 
July 6: July 20: 13 days : from 20 Guineas. 


BALTIC CAPITALS 


August 3: 20 Days: Lowest available fare, 42 Guineas. 


MEDITERRANEAN 
June-August: 13 Days: from 22 Guineas. 
August: 27 Days: from 55 Guineas. 
Sep : 22 Days: from 40 Guineas. 
September: 28 Days: from 54 Guineas. 


Call or write for Programme 
P. & O. CRUISES, 
F. H. Grosvenor, Manager. 


14 COCKSPUR STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.1 
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THE SHADOW ON 
THE ROAD 


BY 


ALICE MASSIiE 


“ An unusual story of compelling rural 
charm... . 

The novel is beautifully written; a 
free natural dialogue heightens the 
impression of reality; and always the 
dramatic interest is sustained. I shall 

long remember the people of 
The Shadow on the Road— 
Jenifer and the others.” 


EDWARD CRICKMAY 
in the 
Sunday Referee. 


7/6 nett 


21 Orange Street, London, W.C.1 


LAND CRUISES 


EVERY MO@NDAY—May 6th to September 30th, 1929 
FIRST CLASS RAIL AND ROAD TOURS OF 


ENGLAND & WALES 


Three Itineraries: 


1. Forest of Dean, Wye Valley, Malvern { 6 
Hills and Shakespeare’s Country. DAYS 
2. Torquay, South Devon, The Cornish 
Riviera, Plymouth, etc. 1 2 


3. Cheddar Gorge, Exmoor, “‘ Lorna Doone ” 
Country, Torquay, etc. i 
A representative of the Grea 


GUINEAS 


t Western Railway will accompany 

each tour to supervise the arrangements 

FIRST-CLASS RAIL, MOTOR COACHES, HOTEL 
ACCOMMODATION, ETC., ETC. 


Write to the Superintendent of the Line, G.W.R., Paddington 
Station, London, W.2, for all information. 


FELIX J. C. POLE, 
General Manager 


CHEST DISEASES 


“‘ Umckaloabo acts as regards Tuberculosis as a 
real specific.” 

(Dr. Sechehaye, in the “‘ Swiss Medical Review.”’) 

“It appears te me to have a — destructive 
influence on the Tubercle Bacilli in same way that 
Quinine has upon Malaria.” 

(Dr. Grun, in the King’s Bench Divisien.) 

If you are suffering from any disease of the chest 
or lungs—spasmodic or cardiac asthma excluded—ask 
your doctor about Umckaloabo, or send a postcard 
for particulars of it to: 

Cuas. H. Stevens, 204206 Worple Road, 
Wimbledon, London, S.W.20, who will post same to 
you free of charge. 

Readers, especially ‘* T.B.’s,” will see in the above 
few lines more wonderful news than is to be found 
in many volumes on the same subject. 
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can hardly be claimed for Anne. It is true that her name is VERSE AND DRAMA 

associated with one of the greatest periods in our history, but she Tue Poems or Si W ; 

herself cannot be said to have contributed anything to its Latham. C a bl — Rateich, — Edited by A. Mc 
greatness or its glory. When all is said and done, she remains + na sae a 
a good, dull woman, with all the obstinacy of the Stuarts, Eartu. By Frank Townshend. Knopf. (June 20.) 
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and with none of their charm. Mr. Melville, it is fair to say, | BeLtow Turesnorp. By H. R. Pyatt. Blackwell 2s, 6d. 
writes in an entertaining manner about the period, and his | Procression axp Orner Poems. By A. M. Sulli ae 
portraits of the two women—Sarah Churchill and Abigail York: Chisholm Press, ne New 


Masham—who in turn exercised so potent an influence upon the 


Some P 
mind of the Queen could scarcely have been bettered. “ ome. By Rupert Croft-Cooke. 


leon Press. 7s. 6d. Rochester: The Gal. 


The Charm of Surrey. By Gordon Home. Black. 7s. 6d. TRAVEL AND SPORT 

MR. HOME devotes most of his book to the as yet unspoiled | OL Rutnetanp. By E. E. Gawthorn. Hutchinson. 10< 6d 
parts of Surrey. It is surprising to realize that even now one- | THE FIGHT FOR THE ASHES. 1928-29. By M. A. Noble 
seventh of Surrey is forest and heath, and that it is ‘** wooded to Harrap. 15s. Sin 
the extent of fifty or sixty thousand acres.’’ Much of Surrey has | On tHe Hicu Seas. By C d 
been disfigured by new buildings. Oxted and Limpsfield, for 10s. 6d. ee Allan, 


instance, are almost joined by a mass of small new houses. 
The author has found some curious inscriptions in the churches. 
In Oxted church, on a brass in the chancel, is ani inscription FICTION 

which finishes thus: ‘‘ Here also lyeth enterred ye body of | Forsipp—n Doors. By Constance Savery. Harrap. 7s. 64 
Thomas Hoskins gent... . being halfe a yeare of age.’? | Bux. By T. B. Morris. Daniel. 7s. 6d. ; 
And on the floor of the chancel appears an inscription ending: | Tyg HuntTREsS. By Cecil Champain Lowis. Cape 


(June 24.) 7s. 6, 
e 1s ’ 
Patterne of Piety THE ie oF York’s Steps. By Henry Wade. Constable. 
Mapp of Misery 
Mirrour of Patience By Patrick Hamilton. Constabir, 
Here rest 


Kixnc Loc anp Lapy Lea. By Alyse Gregory. Constable. 
It would be hard to say anything new about so well known : is. 6d. 
and populated a county as this: but Mr. Home ambles pleasantly | THE ALcnemy Murper. By Peter Oldfield. Constable. 7s. 64, 
along and at least justifies the title of his book. He has | Dewer Rives. By L. A. G. Strong. Gollancz. 7s, 64 
illustrated it with pencil drawings. (June 17.) ; 
Tue Truce Breaker. By T. J. Morrison. Murray, 7s, 64. 
The Dog: Man’s Best Friend. By Captain A. H. Trapman. | Speepy DeatH. By Gladys Mitchell. Gollancz. 7s. 64, 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. (June 24.) 


IN a preliminary note Captain Trapman says that his book Danx Stan. By Lorna Moon. Gollancs. 7s. 6d. (June 24.) 
is not a collection of dog stories, but the attempt of a Tue Man Wirnix. By Graham Greene. Heinemann. 7s, 64, 
dog-lover to present to all lovers of dogs a synopsis of all | Littte Casar. By W. R. Burnett. Cape. 7s. 6d. (June 17.) 
that has been believed, thought, or written about man’s best | A CuarMEep Circte. By Helen Ferguson. Cape. 7s. 6d, 


friend throughout the ages; and to deduce therefrom some know- (June 17.) 
ledge of his psychology and mental processes whereby we may | Sig Peter’s ArM. By Michael Cobb. Chapman and Hall, 
hope to glimpse the secret of his ~ sagt As this — lead 7s. 6d. (June 18.) 
one to expect, an unfortunate strain of sentimentality runs 
through the book which will make it unattractive to the 
dog-lover. The author believes that “ the Creator ’”? entrusted Mu ae ‘in By Evel h 4 Gretta Pal 
the dog (which he frequently calls a doggie ’’) with ‘‘a — 
mission to man he “ suggests the “nature of the mission”’ Grant umphrey Toulmin, (June 8) 
in three extremely naive poems. The inevitable conclusion to | THe Wyr Vattey Mystery. By Essex Smith. Hutchinson. 
which one is led is that the dog deserves better of man than 7s. 6d 
this. Some of the stories are amusing, not least because the 
author allows his credulity to run riot. MISCELLANEOUS 

Unpyinc Faces. By Ernst Benkard. Hogarth Press. 30s. 

(June 20.) 


A Tuixker’s Liprary: On Liperty. By John Stuart Mill. 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE A Snort History oF THE Wortp. By H. G. Wells, Watts. 


Is. each, 
Where a book is not yet published, the date of publication is | Tuk Motor Car Drawixc Book. By F. E. Morgan. 
added in parentheses. Skeffington. 1s. 6d, 
An INTRODUCTION TO THE PROCEDURE OF THE HOUSE OF 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY Commons. By G. F. M. Campion. Allan. 12s. 6d. 


Mrs. Gasket. By A. Stanton Whitfield. Routledge. 7s. 6d. | Exciis Recat Copper Cotxs. By Ernest Bramah. Methuen. 


7s, 6d. 
By Clennell Wilkinson. The Bodley Head. Socurms. By Leonard G. Hodges. Leng. 
— _ Women. By Walter and Clare Jerrold. Brentano’s. TRANSLATIONS 
S. > 
Tue Wart or By Edmond Fleg. Translated by 


Wortv’s Exp. By Jacob Wassermann. Translated by Lewis 


Tue Apventures or Ratpu Rasuieicn. Edited by the Earl of Galantiere. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


Birkenhead. Cape. 7s. 6d. (June 24.) 


Tne Lives or Sir JoserH McBripe. Recollected by Himself. 
Edited by Giles Dugdale. Cambridge: Heffer. 5s. 


Paut. THE Man. By Cl E. Macartney. Williams and 
ACROSTICS 


Excianp: A History oF BrittsH ProGRESS PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 
Ms. The firms whose names are printed on the Competition 


Coupon offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—2 


GRIMHAVEN. By Robert Joyce Tasker. Knopf. 10s. 6d. book reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the 


2.) Saturpay Review in which the Acrostic appears. 

Tue Sonc or My Lire. By Yvette Guilbert. Harrap. 21s. mentioned in ‘ New Books at a Glance’ are excluded: they 
may be reviewed later.) 
ESSAYS RULES 

LIsERATION. By Doctor Stanley Alfred Mellor. Constable. 1. The book must be chosen when the solution is sent. 

10s. (June 20.) 2. It must be published by a firm in the list = A —_ 
Nature is Literature. By Edmund Blunden. The Hogarth | its price must — 4 id guinea, and it must 

Press. 3s. 6d. (June 20.) an edition sold y in s 
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coupen for the week must be enclosed. 

must be marked Acrostic’? and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Revisw, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. é 

5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 

6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 378 
(Cuosinc Date: First post Thursday, June 20) 


METHODS OF TRAVEL IN THE DAYS GONE BY, 
BEFORE THE RAILROADS CAME OR MEN COULD FLY. 


It’s worth, Bob tells me, eighty pounds a year. 
A useful bird, but use is useless here. 

Such bluntness oft a bad impression makes. 
Finds joy in fossil birds, beasts, fishes, snakes. 
Behead a luscious and delicious fruit, 

And then curtail a truly priceless brute. 

In me the longest article you'll find. 

The Bear you know—her Tail’s not far behind. 
For our behoof kind Heaven sends the grass. 

. Chief of the ways of God, with bones like brass. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 376 

First OF OUR TWENTY-EIGHTH QUARTER 
Two BirpS: ONE CATCHES MICE, ON MOTHS ONE PREYS; 
THE SUPERSTITIOUS VIEW THEM WITH AMAZE. 
1. ‘‘ Him,” Peter said, “‘ the Lion’s part. befits.’’ 
2, “Stalk on,’’ the Count cried, ‘‘stalk! The fowl still sits.’’ 
Of a bold corsair we require the core. 
Dead as the Dodo—gone for evermore. 
The heart of peace and quiet, sleep and ease. 
A solid square, but halve it, if you please. 
Jack knows it well enough. (Pray dock a letter.) 
Riot! The sooner it’s suppressed, the better. 
Like agéd shepherd, rain and shine foreseeing. 
Your washerwoman calls it into being. 


Pere 


= 


Solution of Acrostic No. 376 


S nu Gt 1! Midsummer Night’s Dream, i. 2. 

C  laudi 2 Much Ado about Nothing, ii. 3. 
piR Ate 

xtinec T 


rE St 
Cc Ube 
H ard-ta Ck 
O utbrea K 
W eatherwis E 
L athe R 


Acrostic No. 376.—The winner is ‘‘ Tyro,” Lieut.-Col. G. 
D. Symonds, Ileden, Kingston, near Canterbury, who has 
chosen as his prize ‘ Danie] O’Connell and the Story of Catholic 
Emuncipation,’ by Michael MacDonagh, published by Burns 
and Oates, and reviewed by us on May 25. Six other competi- 
tors selected this book; twenty-seven named ‘ Primitive Beliefs 


in the North-east of Scotland,’ eighteen ‘ Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning,’ etc. 


Atso Correct.—A. de V, Blathwayt, Book, Mrs. R. 
H. Boothroyd, Mrs, Robt. Brown, Mrs. J. Butler, Carlton, 
Miss Carter, Ceyx, Chailey, J. Chambers, Clam, Mrs. Alice 
Crooke, Dhualt, Fossil, Gay, Jeff, Lilian, Madge, Martha, 
Met, Lady Mottram, N. O. Sellam, Peter, Shorwell, Twyford. 


One Licht Wronc.—A. E., Barberry, E. Barrett, Boskerris, 
Bertram R. Carter, J. R. Cripps, D. L., Sir Reginald Egerton, 
Elizabeth, Farsdon, G, M. Fowler, E. W. Fox, Cyril E. Ford, 
Glamis, Hanworth, Iago, Jop, A. M. W. Maxwell, J. F. 
Maxwell, George W. Miller, Mrs. Milne, M, I. R., Moonshine, 
Miss Moore, Ursula d’Ot, Quis, George Randolph, Rho 
Kappa, Sisyphus, St. Ives, Stucco, H. M. Vaughan, C. J. 
Warden, Yendu, 


Two Licuts Wronc.—W. H. Carter, M. East, Falcon, 
John Lennie, Rand, Thora, Capt. R. Wolseley. All others 
more. 

For Licut 7 Hammock is accepted. 

Acrostic No. 374: One Licnut Wronc.—Martha. 

J. Lennie, G. W. Mitter.—I will give you my authority for 
Night-owl on my return home; in the meantime I may say 


that Nachteule is the common German word for Owl. This 
Light puzzled only three solvers. 


MAN RAPTURE 


Quoted from “ My Lady Nicotine,” by Sir J. M. Barrie... 


"THEN I sat down beside Gilray, 

and almost smoked into his 
eyes. Soon the aroma reached him, 
and rapture struggled into his face. 
Slowly his fingers fastened on the 
pouch. He filled his pipe, without 
knowing what he was doing, and 
I handed him a lighted spill. He 
took perhaps three puffs, and then 


gave me a look of reverence that I 
know well. It only comes to a 
man once in all its glory—the first 
time he tries the Arcadia Mixture 
—but it never altogether leaves him. 


“Where do you get it?” Gilray 
whispered, in hoarse delight. 


The Arcadia had him for its own. 


raven 


Mixture Tobacco 


is Sir J. M. Barrie's “ Arcadia” 
Made by Carreras Limited, London. 
Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in Airtight Tins, 202. 2/5; 40z. 4/10. Also in Cartridge form 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


TOCK markets this week have developed a 
more cheerful tendency, partly owing, 

as I said last week, to the removal of General 
Election uncertainty, and partly to the settlement of 
the reparation question, which is likely to have a 
far-reaching effect on Continental bourses as well as 
on our own markets. 

The Stock Exchange appears ready to forget the 
shock it received ten days or so ago when the election 
figures were issued, and the general opinion seems 
to be that as the Labour Party is in a minority, 
nothing can be done that will upset the City; an 
opinion which the moderation of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s remarks since the election and his 
selection of Cabinet Ministers has fostered. I am 
wondering, however, whether the Stock Exchange 
is wise in its anticipation that all will be quiet on 
the home political front. The question of safe- 
guarding will have to be settled, and the problem of 
the miners will have to be faced, as in the majority 
of districts agreements terminate at the end of the 
present year. 

Conditions on the Stock Exchange are certainly 
more hopeful. There is a more cheerful tendency, 
and markets appear ready to respond to buying. 
At the same time, I feel it would be unwise for 
speculative investors to ignore the fact that there 
are breakers ahead which will need very careful 
navigation if City equanimity is to be preserved. 


RHODESIANS 


An outstanding feature of activity has been provided 
by the shares of those mining companies developing 
areas in the Northern Rhodesia copper belt. Refer- 
ence was made in these notes some few weeks back 
to Leangwas as a promising low-priced Rhodesian 
speculation, and it is interesting to note that these 
have participated in the upward movement. Mining 
is always speculative, and although it seems probable 
that considerable speculative interest will be focused 
on this Rhodesian field during the next year or two, 
the fact must not be overlooked that prices will not 
continually rise and that disappointments will have to 
be faced in certain directions. A fortnight ago, in 
dealing with this subject, I suggested that those 
desirous of interesting themselves in this field, but 
not wishing to take the speculative risk that a purchase 
of the higher priced shares entails, should limit their 
interest to a purchase of the shares of the British 
South Africa Company (Chartered). I repeat the 
advice because it certainly appears that if this new 
field develops as favourably as at present anticipated 
the Chartered Company must benefit materially. 


LIPTONS 

Now that the scheme for the reorganization of the 
capital of Lipton, Limited, has been sanctioned by the 
various classes of shareholders, attention can be drawn 
to the apparent anomaly in the price of the existing 
preference and ordinary shares. It will be remembered 
that holders of the 5 per cent. preference shares are 
to have the nominal value of their shares written down 
from £1 to ros. and are to receive two ordinary 
shares which will be written down to a nominal value 
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of 1s, for every preference share now held These 
ordinary shares are quoted in the neighbourhood 

4s.; the preference are in the neighbourhood of - 
It will be seen that on this valuation the 5 per ae 
preference shares when written down to tos. are pre 
valued at 5s.—obviously an unjustifiably low ame 
Holders of Lipton ordinary shares would probabl be 
Wise to sell their holdings and reinvest in the aia 

ence, provided this can be done at something appees: 
mating the prices quoted above. It is believed that the 
ordinary shares are standing at the present level 
as the result of a big ‘‘ bear ’’ account which is said 
to exist. When this has been covered, it is estimated 
that 2s. 6d. will be a reasonable price for these 1s, 
ordinary shares. In these circumstances, holders of 
ordinary shares should not neglect the present Oppor- 
tunity of effecting the exchange. 


SHIP CANAL CEMENT 


As it is probable that the programme of the new 
Government will include extensive road making and 
house building, cement should be in for a period of 
increasing demand. Attention is drawn to the 
ordinary shares of the Ship Canal Portland Cement 
Manufacturers. This company is one of the largest 
cement-producing units in the United Kingdom and 
is favourably placed, being the only producer of 
cement in the important and industrial centres of 
Cheshire and South Lancashire. This favourable 
situation gives the company special transport advan- 
tages, and it also has exceptionally fine loading and 
unloading facilities on the Manchester Ship Canal. 
It is the predominating influence in the Red Triangle 
group of cement manufacturers, and has successfully 
encountered competition by a reduction in working 
costs. It is believed to be largely interested in the 
Holborough Cement Company, and Greaves, Bull 
and Lakin, while last year it acquired control of the 
Dunstable Portland Cement Company. These Ship 
Canal Cement shares appear to possess possibilities at 
the present level. 


TIN CO-OPERATION 


Holders of tin shares will be cheered at the news that 
the tin share market has displayed more strength during 
the last week, a fact attributable to the indications 
that the long awaited scheme of co-operation between 
tin producers is nearing fruition. Representatives of 
the majority of the leading tin producers within the 
Empire have apparently reached agreement, and it is 
hoped that the steps they propose to take will lead to 
greater stability in the tin-mining industry. While 
any tendency to favour producer as against consumer 
is to be deprecated, the fact cannot be overlooked 
that at the present level a large number of companies 
are producing tin on an uneconomic basis. 

The problem that confronts producers is that of cur- 
tailing production, while the metal remains at its 
present low level. It is suggested that between £225 
and £250 per ton would be reasonable both from the 
point of view of producer and consumer, Presumably, 
more details of this tin co-operating scheme will be 
issued in the reasonably near future. 


ASSOCIATED AUTOMATICS 


Attention has been drawn in the past to the fact 
that a large number of the recently formed automatic 
machine companies are likely, at the end of their first 
year’s workings, to produce balance sheets which will 
compare very unfavourably with prospectus estimates. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. tots Funds Exceed £37,466,700. Total Income Exceeds £10,775,800 


LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 


XUM 
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CALCUTTA TRAMWAYS COMPANY 


The Ordinary General Meeting of the Calcutta Tramways 
Company, Ltd., was held on June 13 at 1 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C. 

Mr. John G. B. Stone (the chairman) in the course of his 

h said: 

Dealing with the Tramways, the traffic receipts show the 
satisfactory increase of £37,105, due partly to the additional 
takings from the Ballygunge Extension, the Congress Exhibition 
and to the extra day in February, but mainly to the continued 
success of the Monthly Season Tickets. The expenditure shows 
an increase of £5,257 only, a very satisfactory result having 
regard to the increased mileage run. As regards the ‘buses, 
while the receipts have increased by £8,049, the expenses have 
also increased by £10,078, resulting in an operating loss of 

12,903. 

The final result is that there remains an available balance 
of £124,753. This has been dealt with by the allocation of 
£80,000 to the Depreciation Fund, £4,566 to the staff Provi- 
dent Funds, leaving £40,186 out of which it is proposed to 
pay a final dividend of 10d. per share, making 1s. 24d. for 
the year, or a little over 6 per cent., free of income tax, against 
5 per cent. for the previous year . 

Nearly 90 per cent. of the total traffic receipts, amounting to 
£503,055, was again taken by the tramways, the actual 
tramways earnings for the year showing an increase of over 
£37,000, while those for the current year (1929) to date show 
an increase of £6,500. The Monthly Ticket issue continues 
to be very popular. It was thought, however, that there was 
still a considerable tramway traffic to be obtained during the 
the slack periods of the day, between the morning and evening 
rush hours, if special facilities were afforded; accordingly, a 
system of cheap midday fares was inaugurated on March 1 
last, both in Calcutta and Howrah. 

Turning now to the "buses, we show a working loss of 
nearly £13,000 for the past year. We have not yet been 
able to concentrate our garage accommodation at our Nona- 
pooker depot. This arrangement, with the reduction in mile- 
age where possible on the non-paying routes, should effect econo- 
mies, in addition to the advantages which should accrue from 
the new "bus arrangement with the East Indian Railway at 
Howrah. _The fact remains, however, that the ’bus proposition 
in itself is not a paying one, and a similar position seems 
to prevail in Bombay, Rangoon and Mandalay. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


ANTOFAGASTA (CHILI) AND 
BOLIVIA RAILWAY 


‘the Forty: First Annual General Meeting of the Antofagasta 
(Chili) and Bolivia Railway Company, Ltd., was held on 
June 11 at Winchester House, E.C. 

Mr. A. W. Bolden (chairman and managing director) said 
that the directors had been able to present a report giving 
results of an improved character compared with 1927. The 
nitrate industry had not then recovered from its setback in 1926, 
but now they had to deal with a year which had given good 
results from nitrate during the whole period. The figures for 
the combined undertaking of the railway and waterworks showed 
gross receipts of £1,841,842, compared with £1,689,970 in 
1927, an increase of 8.99 per cent., while the working expenses 
showed an increase of 5.16 per cent., so that they were able 
to retain a satisfactory proportion of the increase in the gross 
takings. The net receipts were £732,017, an increase of 15.35 
per cent. 

The operation of the railway and waterworks left them with 
a profit of £732,017. They had appropriated £100,000 to 
reserve, making that account £1,100,000, and £20,000 to the 
staff benevolent fund. They proposed to pay a final dividend of 
4 per cent., less tax, on the Consolidated Ordinary stock, making 
7 per cent. for the year. 

As the result of the formation of a Central Sales Corporation, 
prices had been fixed at quite moderate levels, with the result 
that Chilean nitrate had been competing successfully with syn- 
thetic nitrate. The Chilean Government had made it known that 
it would continue its scheme for assistance to the industry, and 
he thought they might all rest assured that the Chilean Govern- 
ment, as well as all those concerned, would do their best to 
see that the industry was assisted and that every possible 
measure was taken to ensure its future on sound business lines. 

As to the change of the gauge of the Antofagasta Railway, 
the whole work had been expeditiously and well done, the 
total expenditure being £1,170,000. Continuing, he said that 
they had always been fortunate with regard to their finances 
as concerned the rate of interest on their prior charges, and they 
had also been thrifty, haying conserved their finances and not 
having paid away all their profits in dividends. The directors 
now proposed to capitalize a part of the reserve account and 
renewals account, issuing to the Consolidated Ordinary stock- 
holders fifteen fully-paid Ordinary shares of £1 each—to be 
later converted into Consolidated Ordinary stock—for each £100 
of stock held. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted 


SPHINX ELECTRIC, LTD. 


“Our Trade Mark is SPHINX.” 
“Our Premises were built by Sir Christopher Wren.” 


All information from 


“Both stand firm as does our Business PROGRESS.” 


THE BEST ELECTRICAL ORGANISATION 


for 
domestic, factory, automobile lamps and other 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT. 
YOUR LOCAL AGENT CAN SUPPLY. 


SPHINX HOUSE, HATTON GARDEN, E.C.1. 
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One company has been singled out as an exception, 
the Associated Automatic Machine Company, and 
attention is again drawn to its shares, as it is believed 
to be making good progress, which is not already dis- 
counted in the present price of its shares. The 
company has recently completed an agreement for 
co-operation with an important American Automatic 
Machine Corporation, which should enhance its pros- 
pects and lead to a further expansion in its revenue- 
earning capacity. 


ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL 


The optimistic opinion that has been expressed with 
reference to prospects of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company was confirmed last week by the declaration 
of a dividend at the rate of 124 per cent. for the 
nine months ended on December 31 last. This com- 
pares with a dividend of 7} per cent. for the previous 
twelve months. The directors have declared this divi- 
dend after placing £600,000 to various reserve 
funds, and allocating £201,051 for extra depreciation. 
The carry forward stands at £11,771,645. The increase 
in the rate of dividend distribution is significant 
inasmuch as it emphasizes the opinion of the directors 
of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, who have always 
adopted a conservative policy, that the outlook for the 
company is promising. 


THE FILM INDUSTRY 


Shareholders in film companies must have been 
uneasy at the pessimistic reports prevalent as to the 
outlook of the industry as the result of the advent of 
the talkie films. Mr. John Maxwell, the chairman of 
the British International Pictures Limited has replied 
to these criticisms in a letter to the Press, in which he 
suggests that these adverse alarmist comments are 
part of a propaganda campaign against British pic- 
tures which emanates from America with the object 
of securing the repeal of the Quota Act. It is to be 
hoped that the future will show Mr. Maxwell’s view 
to be correct, although it must not be overlooked that 
the sudden reduction in the demand for silent films 
must be a serious factor for the newer companies who 
have sunk their working capital in these productions, 
and now find that there is not a free market in which 
to sell them. 


UNITED MOLASSES 


Among Industrials there has been a big demand 
for United Molasses shares. Despite the substantial 
rise that these shares have enjoyed during the past 
eighteen months, during which period they have been 
recommended in these notes on no less than eight 
occasions, the recent buying has been of such a 
nature that it would appear probable that a further 
rise can be anticipated, and in these circumstances 
it is suggested that holders would be well advised to 
retain their interest. 


MARGARINE UNION 


Another Industrial company of which good reports 
reach me is the Margarine Union. I am advised 
that these shares are likely to reach higher levels 
during the next few months, and am still of opinion 
that they constitute a sound industrial investment. 


SPHINX ELECTRIC 


In pursuance of its policy of expansion, the Sphinx 
Electric Company has acquired a controlling share 
interest in Setalite Limited and Thornton Norris 
Products. 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


In this issue will be found reports of the meetings 
of Calcutta Tramways Co., Ltd., Antofagasta (Chili) 
and Bolivia Railway Co., Ltd., and Taylors (Cash 
Chemists) Trust, Ltd. 


TAURUS 
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Company Meeting 
TAYLORS (CASH CHEMISTs) TRUST 


RECORD OF SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 


The Second Annual General Meeting of Ta: 
Chemists) Trust, Ltd., was held on June at 
Strand, W.C., Mr. Philip Ernest Hill (chairman of the = 
pany) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. S. S. Evans, A.C.A.) having read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report of the audit 

The chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen,—You will fe 
sure, have read with regret of the deaths of Sir Robert’ Porter 
and Mr. Langford Moore. Their places on the Board have been 
filled by Mr. Ernest Gee and Mr. Sydney B. Mason. Mr Gee 
for a number of years was the manager of Squire and Co. ‘Led 
of Birmingham, one of our subsidiaries, and Mr. Sydney Manes 
is a director of Taylors Drug Company, Ltd. While | very much 
regret the deaths of our colleagues, | am perfectly certain that 
the company will have lost nothing in its efficiency by the 
appointment of those two gentlemen, in whom I have 
utmost confidence. 


We have made a profit for the year of £142,465, subject to 
income tax, which is approximately 14 per cent. on the capital 
of the company. In arriving at the profits for this year it has 
not been necessary to draw freely upon the resources of our 
associated companies, as we have made substantial profits out 
of the sale of casual investments. It is the policy of the Board 
to build up a solid position and provide for expansion out of 
revenue rather than to pay big dividends, with a consequential 
curtailment of the development of our subsidiary companies, 

During the year we have increased the number of shops 
in our associated companies by fifteen, and we have rearranged 
our distribution, so that the whole of our North Country shops 
are now supplied from our os at Leeds, and we are extend- 
ing and rearranging our Midland depot and establishing a 
London depot to deal with the South of England and the Mid- 
lands. These arrangements, when completed, will reduce our 
overhead charges and increase our net profits, but I do not 
anticipate that our trading accounts will show any material 
advantage in respect of this item for possibly another twelve 
or, may be, eighteen months. 


the very 


THE ‘“ LONDON ” SUBSIDIARY 


In addition, we have brought into the commercial world a 
very healthy and promising business known as Taylors Cash 
Chemists (London), Ltd. This company was formed in Septem- 
ber of last year and to-day owns and controls 160 shops, and 
our subsidiary business—Taylors Drug Company, /Ltd‘—hag 
entered into a. management agreement with them for a term of 
thirty-five years. This agreement, I think, will be mutually 
beneficial to both companies, 

As a result of having formed this company we have secured 
for this company the option, up to December 31, 1931, to 
subscribe for up to 3,000,000 of the Deferred shares im Taylors 
Cash Chemists (London), Ltd., at the price of 1s. per share, 
as and when these are issued. Taylors, London, is making 
very sound progress, and I consider this option to be of con- 
siderable value. 

As far as we are concerned two years ago we controlled 171 
shops, and to-day we have under our management nearly 500 
shops, and we are now concentrating on internal reorganiza- 
tion and development. Our developments in the North and in 
the Midlands will probably not be so rapid in the next year 
as they have been. The bulk of our developments should 
normally take place through Taylors Cash Chemists (London), 
Ltd., in London and the South of England. ; 

If you will turn to the balance-sheet you will notice that our 
investments in associated companies stand at the same figure 
as last year, but our loans to them show an increase of approx 
mately £22,300. When considering the value of our invest- 
ments, it should be borne in mind that they differ very mater 
ally from the investments of an ordinary trust company, ‘—4 
much as they are unique in character, and could “a 
replaced to-day at the figures at which we purchased t a 
if at all, We are all indebted to the managers and staffs 
the respective companies for the very loyal and willing service 
that they have rendered during the year. : 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the the | 
and accounts, which was oe by Sir Arthur H. M 
K.B.E., and carried unanimously. ‘ q 

The dividends paid and recommended to be paid et Bey 
mously approved, and the retiring directors, Sir Arthur fh. 
Marshall, K.B.E., Mr. E. M. Gee and Mr. S. B. Mason, 
the auditors Messrs. Lee and Whitfield, were re-elected. nh 

A hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman closed the m 
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The Saturday Review 


INVESTMENT PROBLEMS 


Inquiries on all matters of Stocks and Shares are 
promptly replied to in the daily “Answers” column 


The advice given is positive and impartial, and 
aims solely at furthering the interests of investors. 


Address your queries to The Editor, 
20, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C. 2 


On sale at all newsagents and bookstalls. 
DAILY, TWOPENCE 


‘‘THE RECOGNISED ORGAN OF THE 


LEGAL PROFESSION.” 


SOLICITORS 
JOURNAL 


The Summer 


Special Number 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON 


Saturday, 29th June, 1929 


AND WILL CONTAIN CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
SOME OF THE MOST EMINENT LAWYERS 
OF THE DAY 


The New Company Law 


The first of a series of brilliant Articles that well- 

egistrar, Companies (Winding-up Department, 

and author of Stiebel’s Company La Law and Precedents, 
will appear in this issue. 


ORDER YOUR COPIES EARLY 


Greatly Enlarged Circulation 


at once to :— 


The Assistant Editor, 
* The Solicitors’ Journal,” 


Breams Buildings, E. 
Telephone : Holborn 1853 


“WHEN TRADE IS BAD—ADVERTISE.” 
—H.R.H. The Prince of Wales at Newcastle-on-Tyne 


Best Medium for Advertising 


‘“ The Solicitors’ Journal *—That admirably 
conducted paper of the 
—The Hon. Mr. Justice McCardie. 
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Book Bargains Shipping 
& O & BRITIS 


Hardy’s Wessex Novels. 17 vols. original issue. With this 
set is Wessex Poems. 


Ist Edit. 18 vols. in all. 1894-98. 
Rare. 


Edgar Allan Poe’ ’s Works. 4 vols. 1874. 30s. 

Scott’s Waverley Novels. 48 vols. Half-calf, gilt. 1856. £10. 

Thiers’s History of the French Revolution, Portraits and other 
illustrations. 5 vols. London 1833. £3 10s. 

Carlyle’s French Revolution. 3 vols. Library Edit. 10s. 

The Butterfly. Complete set in 12 parts. £2 2s. 

Colour Prints of Hiroshige. New, 21s. Published at £8 3s. 

Block Printing and Book Illustration in Japan. New, £2 2s. 
Published at £4 4s. 

Defoe’s Works. 14 vols. Just issued. £5 5s. 

Milne Gallery of Children. L.P. £3 3s. 

Noel Williams. Life of Queen Margot. 15s. Published at 42s. 

Shaw’s British Sporting Artists. 25s. Published at 42s. 

Lucas. John Constable the Painter. 35s. Published at 63s. 

Weighall. Ancient Egyptian Works of Art. 30s. Pub. at 63s. 


BOOKS WANTED 


Bennett. Old Wives’ Tales. 1908. 
Tennyson’s Poems. 1830 and 1833. 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 1850. 
Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga. 1922. 
Lamb’s Album Verses. 1830. 
Shaw’s Plays. 2 vols. 1898. 
Hardy’s Tess. 3 vols. 1891. 
Melville. The Whale. 3 vols. 1851. 
Boswell’s Johnson. 2 vols. 1791. 
Chesterfield Letters. 2 vols. 1774. 
Wells’s Time Machine. 1885. 
Wells’s Love and Mr. Lewisham. 1900. 


Please report any Saleable Books. Send a Postcard if you 
have a Library for Sale. Prompt attention given 


GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 


Maps and Plans, 68 Illustrations 


“A brilliant book. Times. “Particularly geod.” —A cademy 
“The best handbook te Lendon ever issued.’’—Liverpeel Daily Pest 
and 160 ithustrations, and Plans, 
76 7/46 BEVON AND ALL 
6u and Plans, | 100 Illustrations, and Plans, 
6/- FRENCH AND ITALIAN | - WEST 'ZERLAND 
RIVERA AND CHAMONIX (FRANCE) 

THE BERNESE OBER- | LAKE OF Gi A, Waone 

AND LUCERNE - 2/- | VALLEY, AND ZERMATT 2;- 


2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA | 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 

- #pAats, LYGNS AND RHONE VALLEY - 2h 

- Ulustrations, Maps - 2/- | - - 2/- 
ZURICH A ST. MORITZ, DAV@S AND 
THE ENGABINE AROSA 


2i¢ MOTOR-CAR HANDBOOK & THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD 
ndbook to the Leading Hetels throughout 


Llangollen—Dariington. London—Shmpkin's. 
Railway Beoketalis 


BU LON, ST 
CHINA, MAURITIUS, EAST AND Sout ITs, 
UST ZEALAND, etc., ete,, ete. 
P. & and B.I, " Tickets interchangeable, also Tickets of 
P. & O., Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies 


Address for all Passenger Business. 
for Frei 


» P. & O. House, 14 


A 
MAIL AND | PASSENGER SERV 
(Under Contract HM, 
Frequent and ioe Saili from 
t or General Business, P. & 0, 
ndon, E.C.3. 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 

parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, — 

or “ rummage” of any kind to the Mission Sister, 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N 


DocTors HAVE BEEN 
RECOMMENDING THIS 
TONIC FOR 6O YEARS 


COMPOUND SYRUP OF HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Personal 


a peaceful, joyful and progressive Humanity realized 
fourteen Festivals. Post paid 1s. 6d. Mr. I. Bi 
77 Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill, London, W.11. 


“T HE ROYAL RELIGION.” Read the beautiful Vision or 


Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 
Decorations, Alterations and all Repairs. Phone 2523 
® Wimbledon. Manufacturer of ‘‘ ODO” paint and marble 


cleaner. Samples free. 


Art Exhibitions 


THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY 
7a Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1 
Oil Paintings by VLAMINCK 
Exhibition open until June 29. 10—5. Sat. 10—1 


Typewriting 


Literary, Technical, Scientific, etc., accurately 
and speedily typed by experienced operators. 


M SS. Moderate terms. 


The Misses Farran and Robertson, 10 Bell Yard, Temple 
Bar, W.C.2. 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 15.6.1929 
win Faber & Gwyer Nash & Grayson 
rng Fisher Unw Noel Douglas 
Arrowsmith Foulis Odhams Press 
Bale & Danielsson Idendal Peter Davies 
arper Putnam's 
Harrap Richards Press 
Heinemann 
Herbert Jenkins n 
Brentano's 
Hodder & Stoughton Scribner's 
Burns & Oates ge Selwyn & Blount 
Patener Hurst & Blackett & W 
Chapman & Hall Hutchinson S.P.C.K. 
Cobden Sanderson arveld Stanley Paul 
Collins gan Paul The Bodley Head 
Crosby Lockwood Labour Publishing Co, The Studio 
Dent Longmans Victor Gollancz 
Duckworth Melrose Ward, Lock 
Elkin Mathews and Mills & Boon Werner, Laurie 
Marrot Murray Wishart 


par- Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon “®t 
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